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This “ring-around-the-family” is the those real-life trains highballing around 





happiest hobby in millions of American the track with all the extra speed and power of 


homes. Father and son (and daughter, too! ) < Lionel’s exclusive Magne-Traction. And it’s a joy 
team up as engineers of the world’s most @ 


famous railroad ... LIONEL! They send 


for Mom, too. She knows everything is running 
smoothly ... her family and Lionel Trains. 
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SPECIAL BIG-3 OFFER! LIONEL TRAINS 


ALL FOR ONLY 50¢ ponpeid P. O. Box 9, Dept. PP, New York 46, N. Y. 


PRINTING KIT PL 4 C) I enclose 50¢ for Big-3 Coupon offer 
1 10¢ for Catalog only. 
SET OF EIGHT FULL- = ¢ for Catalog only 
COLOR BILLBOARDS eC iciihie nie dennsveuicsnsiecanns 
WITH THE NEW 1953 BD ieinras sake eaesdsessawkanes 
LIONEL CATALOG... SE ee Teena See 


40 PAGES IN FULL COLORA ZONE. cecvccces DE. 0600s necacenanws 
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invites you to join its thousands of ea members and offers you... 





SAINT JOSEPH 
DAILY MISSAL 


Contains every Mass celebrated by the 
Church . . . over 40 beautiful illustrations 
in black and white and full color .. . 
attractive format and large clear type 
. . . simplified arrangement eliminating 
all confusion . . . the new and complete 
SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL is 
the ideal Missal for every Catholic and 
it is yours if you join now! 


BE AMONG THE FIRST TO USE THIS NEW DAILY MISSAL! 


Now you can easily pray the Mass with 
the priest with fuller attention, pleasure 
and understanding. Using the Confraternity 
translations of the Gospels and Epistles 
and including a treasury of popular prayers, 
the SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL 1s 
truly the finest, modern, and complete of 
all Daily Missals. 

You follow the priest’s actions easier 
because of the simplified arrangement and 
because of the calendars for Sundays and 

















Includes this spe- 
cial bookmark 
which eliminates 
turning of pages 
when referring back 
fo Ordinary. 


week days for quick reference; you can 
read the prayers that the priest says easier 
because of the accurate, fluent translation 
which is printed in large, wide-spaced type 
on fine white paper. 

You will fend this Missal is the perfect 
way to understand and share more deeply 
in the beauty that is Holy Mass. By joining 
the Catholic Literary Foundation now, you 
receive as a gift this ideal Missal which 








— Recent Offerings 


THE SIGN 
OF JONAS 
Thomas Merton 


The day-by-day ex- 
periences and medi- 
tations of Thomas 
Merton from the 
time of ‘‘The Seven 
Storey Mountain’’ to 
the present. 


MARCH SELECTION, $3.50 





MATT 
TALBOT 
Eddie Doherty 


An inspiring life of 
the reformed drunk- 
ard and humble la- 
borer whose cause 
for canonization has 
been taken to Rome. 














PROMISES 
TO KEEP 
William E, Walsh 
The true story of the 
remarkable Walsh 
family — Avis, Bill, 
and their twelve 
children—and how 
they learned to 
place implicit trust 

in God 


APRIL SELECTION $3.00 


November, 1953 


HOW TO GET YOUR COPY 
All you do is fill out the coupon on 
the bottom of this page, clip, and send 
it to us, and your SAINT JOSEPH 
DAILY MISSAL will come to you 
at once. It is only the first of many 
worthwhile selections that is yours as 
a member of the Catholic Literary 
Foundation. Chosen from the lists of 
all publishers are excellent novels, biog- 
raphies of saints, spiritual reading, 
popular psychology and currents events 
— every book selected carefully with 
you and your Catholic family in mind. 


NO MEMBERSHIP DUES 

You pay no membership fee. You 
pay for each book as you receive it 
— the regular publisher’s price or less 
(but never over $3.00 for a monthly 
selection even though the publisher's 
rice is higher. This reduced price, 
10wever, applies only during the 
month of selection. ) Alternate selec- 
tions may, however, vary in price 
from $2.00 upwards. And dual selec- 
tions are offered during the year — 
two selections for $3.00. 


REAL SAVINGS 
Another feature of the Catholic 


regularly would sell at $3.75. 


Literary Foundation is the free book 
dividend you receive every time you 
have purchased four books. You and 
your family will welcome the many 
hours of pleasure and genuine inspira- 
tion your Foundation membership 
offers you. For your gift copy of the 
SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL, 
sign and return the coupon on this 
page today! 


The Catholic Literary Foundation 


400 North Broadway Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


PTT Iti iiiiiiittftttittittittitt 
FOR You An introductory copy of 
SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL 
THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION (5S 11-53) 


400 North Broadway 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


You may enter my name as a member of the Cath- 
olic Literary Foundation and send me SAINT JOSEPH 
DAILY MISSAL as my enroliment premium. | agree 
to buy at least four Foundation books a year and 
understand that a free book will be sent to me 
after the purchase of every four books. 
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... Makes THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT 
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‘th BEST matter 
in the BEST mamer... ” 
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ORDER SUBSCRIPTIONS AS YOUR GIFTS NOW! 
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MONEY-SAVING 
nf CHRISTMAS GIFT 
RATES! 


TWO OR MORE 
ONE-YEAR EACH 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ONLY 


+ $2.50 





A SINGLE 
ONE-YEAR 
SUBSCRIPTION 


+ $3.00 


A TWO-YEARS 
SUBSCRIPTION 


+ 55.00 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
ADD 50¢ PER YEAR 
FOR POSTAGE 


Announced with this beautiful card, in full, rich colors, 
your gift of THE SIGN at Christmas means you are giving 
a new, colorful gift every month of the year . 

A gift that’s Acceptable, Admired, Appreciated . . . 

For Family and Friends, at home or away! For Priests and 
Nuns. For “Someone in Service”. Order Now . . . 


THE GIFT 
THAT 
KEEPS ON 
GIVING 
USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM 
“~ * 7 * * * * * * k¢ 


Sign Bldg. New Jersey 


Rev. Dear Father: Please enter Christmas gift subscriptions as follows: 
(Check here [1] if you wish gift cards sent to you so you may sign and send them personally.) 


THE SIGN Magazine Gift Office Union City 
* 
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FROM ANY ONE OF THESE FOREIGN LANDS 


Wouldn’t you like to go shopping 

around the globe with a world 

traveller who knows where the 

finest merchandise and biggest 

bargains are? Wouldn’t you like 

to visit distant lands, shop for ex- 

quisite gifts in exotic Eastern bazaars, go 

through fantastic Old World workshops, watch 

native craftsmen create beautiful things with 

their ancient skills? Best of all—wouldn’t you 

like to make your home a “show place” with 

the exciting and valuable gifts you’ve pur- 
chased—for just $2.00 each? 


A Thrilling Surprise Each Month 


To introduce you to the thrills and enjoy- 
ment of shopping abroad, let us send you a 
beautiful Surprise Gift from your choice of 
any one of these countries—England, Holland, 
France or Denmark—with our compliments 
for joining our club. We cannot tell you what 
this gift will be, but our representatives will 
choose the most fascinating and valuable gift 
available. If obtainable here, it would unques- 
tionably be priced at $3.50 to $5.00. 

Then, as a member of the Around-the- World 
Shoppers Club, each month you will receive a 
package sent to you. direct from a foreign 
land. Your gift will be mailed in the country 
of origin—and with it will come a colorful 
booklet telling all about your gift! 

When you actually see the articles 
you receive for just $2.00 each post- 
paid, duty free, you'll wondér how 
the Club can offer such tremendous 
bargains.-The secret, of course, is that 
foreign nations need U.S. dollars to 





support native industry, and the Club is en- 
abled to secure unheard-of values in ex- 
change. Members thus benefit directly and do 
their part to help improve world conditions 
at the same time. 


Membership Costs Nothing 


So—come aboard our magic car- 
pet and let’s set out on our shop- 
ping trip around the world! You 
may join on the 3 months plan (3 
consecutive shipments for $6.00), 
the 6 months plan (6 consecutive 
shipments for $11.50) or the 12 months plan 
(12 consecutive shipments for $22.00). 

When your gift packages begin arriving 
each month, note the strange foreign mark- 
ings, the fascinating stamps! Where is it 
from? Japan, India, Switzerland, South 
America, Africa?, What’s inside? Something 
precious and valuable, the choicest gift from 
the Around-the-World Shoppers Club! 





Join Today By Mailing the Coupon 


We know you will be delighted with each 
gift; however, if you become displeased in 
any way, simply notify us and your unused 
payment will be refunded immediately. Fur- 
thermore, if you are not captivated by your 
very first selection, keep both the se- 
lection and your Surprise Bonus Gift 
and receive a full refund at once! 
NOTE: may we urge you to mail the cou- 
pon now to make sure you get the Sur- 
prise Gift from the country of your choice? 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB « 71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 


November, 1953 








GIVE A GIFT TO SOMEONE! 


What gift could be more intrigu- 
ing than an Around-the- World 
Shoppers Club membership? 
Gifts are so precious! Frfends 
are reminded of your thought- 
fulness month after month! 











pry the-World Shoppers ey Dept. G | 
| 71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. 


I Choose a gift from 
2 No. 240 Denmark [] No. 242 England 
(1 No. 241 France 0 No. 243 Holland 


Please enroil me as a Member and send 

i me aT oo a Surprise Gift from the ne | 
country I have checked above. Also sta 

i regular monthly shipments of the cons 
selection of foreign merchandise, to be 

as direct to me from countries of 
— and to ooneiane through the follow- 
ing term of m rship: 








3 Months...... r 6.00 § enclose remittance i 
iiveses ls 
1) 6 Months..... 11.50 
i LJ 12 Months..... 22.00 for ...ccccsccceves 
i Name. 
; Address. 
l 


I city & Zone. State 


§ “Nore; Te U.S. Post Office Dept. charges a 

service fee of 15c for delivering foreign pack- 

ages, which tes collected by your postman and 
cannot be prenaid.) 

2 (Use saditional sheet for gift ak 

5 re lin-Washington Trust Co., Newark 2, 
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BEAUTIFUL NATIVITY SETS 


-.. With straw covered, hand carved wood 
stable; 20 exquisitely hand colored Na- 
tivity figures. 

5” figures, 20 pes., with stable...... $17.95 


7” figures, 20 pes., with stable...... 23.95 
Nativity sets with stable shipped express collect 
unless otherwise requested, 





MUSICAL CHURCH 


Charming, quaint white village church 
with rosy red roof and spire, double gold 
doors and colorful stained glass windows. 
Snow-like scene with trees around church, 
Swiss chimes play sacred Christmas music. 
Electric light shines through windows. 
Size: 11 inches high, 12 inches deep, 12 
inches wide. 

Shipped express collect............. $7.95 





MUSICAL NATIVITY SET 


Beautifully detailed in metal, bronze 
finish. Music box plays ‘‘Adeste Fidelis.” 


Height 512”; width 6%”. Postpaid $7.95 
MUSICAL CANDLE-LITE TREE 


Beautiful 22 inch lifetime, 16 candle and 
star electrically lighted, Christmas tree. 
Swiss chimes in plastic base plays, “Silent 
Night’’. Will add much joy to your Christ- 
mas season 12.50 


Trees shipped express collect 
BOX OF 21 RELIGIOUS CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Postpaid 69c¢ 


NEW 1954 CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR 
Postpaid 35c 


. Write for new illustrated catalog.. 


The EDWARD O'TOOLE CO., Inc. 


Dept. TS-11 
65 BARCLAY ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Switzerland: Pro and Con 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I was happy to see for once at least 
an article on Switzerland that was on the 
beam. I refer to Robert Parker’s excellent 
piece in the September issue of THE SIGN. 
It was my lot to have been in Switzer- 
land for three years during the war, and 
since then I always get a slight twinge 
of pain when I read the usual stuff about 
the doughty Swiss with their guns ready 
to fight for democracy. 

An English editorial during the war said 
it well, replying to the Swiss plaint that 
they “had to work for somebody and Ger- 
many was the only nation they could sell 
to.” “We know that the Swiss have to 
work to live,” said the English paper—I 
forget which one it was—‘but do they 
need to work so hard?” 

FRANCIS BRUCE 
New York, N.Y. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Mr. Robert Parker’s article, “Switzerland 
Goes It Alone,” has at least a few errors, 
and the map used to illustrate this article 
is in very grave error. 

The map by Frank Evers is out of date 
if it is designed to illustrate today’s Eu- 
rope: e.g., East Prussia is no longer a 
separate entity, and Slovakia is again 
Czechoslovakia. The most grievous error 
is in eliminating Austria and showing 
Switzerland with a boundary directly on 
the Iron Curtain. The easternmost part 
of Switzerland is about one hundred miles 
by air from the Iron Curtain. This map 
is presumably the one referred to when 
Mr. Parker says, “A glance at the map ...” 
in the last paragraph of his article. 

On the matter of Catholic privileges in 
Switzerland, it is not enough to cite 
Zurich. It is important as well to cite 
Fribourg or Ticino and to keep in mind 
that the galaxy of religious laws which 
prevail in the nation are cantonal laws 
and not laws of the Confederacy. 

This selective approach is used also in 
the economics direction where sales to the 
Germans during World War II are cited, 
but sales to the Allies are ignored. The 
economics section ignores also that during 
World War II Switzerland was surrounded 
by Axis-controlled territories, and that 
Switzerland is a net importer of food—to 


THE SIGN, a monthly publication, is owned, 
(Legal Title—Passionist Missions, Inc.) Subscription price 


obtain food trade with the Axis was 
necessary. . . . After all, German speak- 
ing Switzerland was one of Hitler’s famed 
eleven “Grenzland” areas, and the Swiss 
had seen the other ten fall into’ German 
hands. 

They are indeed neutralists, but they 
are scarcely stupid. 

I find no difference with the conclusion 
that the Swiss believe in neutralism nor 
do I differ with Mr. Parker’s opinion that 
the Soviet threat is of sufficient importance 
te the Swiss that they should change their 
tradition to help Western ideas to prevail. 
But by the careful use of fact it is possible 
to make the same case that Mr. Parker 
made and to make it more strenuously. 
The use of the inaccurate map, the half 
truths about economics, the half truths 
about religious freedom, and the selection 
of only the unflattering opinions about the 
Swiss army make it appear that Mr. Parker 
was out to find only that which is worst 
in Switzerland. And having obscured some 
of the facts, a seriously inaccurate map 
was provided to clinch the case. Because 
of the inaccuracies and the inadequate 
approach, this article is a true picture of 
nothing and has no place in a journal of 
the stature of THE SIGN. 

T. F. X. Hiccrins 
PiITTsBURGH, PA. 


Editor’s note: We thank Mr. Higgins for 
calling attention to the error in our map. 
The error, however, was not intentional; 
it was due, rather, to a mistake of the 
artist and an oversight by the editors. 
Mr. Parker’s statement “a glance at a 
map .. .” does not necessarily refer to 
this particular map; even had he used the 
definite article, the reference would not 
necessarily be so specific. In fact, Mr. 
Parker is obviously NOT referring to this 
map; he mentions Austria; we left it out. 


Epirors OF ‘THE SIGN: 

Mr. Robert Parker’s story, “Switzerland 
Goes It Alone,” published in the Septem- 
ber issue of THe SiGN, shocked me greatly 
and probably not me alone... . 

I do not propose to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the merits or demerits of neu- 
trality in general or Swiss neutrality in 
particular; nor do I dare to make an 

(Continued on page 74) 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS YOU WILL BE PROUD TO SEND! 


This beautiful assortment of Christmas greeting cards will 






























help you say “Merry Christmas” to your friends and dear 
ones in a truly Catholic way. The Passionist Missionaries 


will be grateful for any order you may send us. This is a 
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very practical way to help us in our mission work. 


1953 Deluxe 


CHRISTMAS CARD BOX 


18 Christmas Cards with envelopes to match 
featuring 8 stamped gold leaf designs 


P. # 
os euenee eave 


aegis Ba SS 
. 
14 
Sysat 


Every possible care and consideration has gone into the 
selection of the borders and illustrations so that we may offer 
you a box of Christmas Cards exemplifying the true spirit of 
the Birthday of Christ. 


The box contains eight stamped gold leaf cards. ‘the ten 
non-gold cards are beautifully illustrated in four colors. The 
messages are simple and dignified and are further enhanced 
with color. 


Included in the assortment are well-loved and familiar Old 
Masters and new paintings by contemporary artists, giving you 
a suitable card for everyone on your Christmas mailing list. 

PRICE: $1.00 Per Box 


ot. Vow from 
THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 


Dept. E-1 Monastery Place Union City, N. J. 


November, 1953 s) 











The NEW way to enjoy SPORTS, 
MOVIES, PLAYS, TELEVISION 


MADE IN 
GERMANY 









































An Ideal 
Xmas 
Gift! 





NOW! 
Get Close-up 

Views ALL day 
WITHOUT 
FATIGUE! 












Increase your television enjoyment 
by getting a magnified view! No 
need to buy a new set with larger 
screen! 

















FAVORABLE EXCHANGE RATE 

MAKES THIS VALUE POSSIBLE! Motoring, traveling—you REALLY 
his is the first time that this type of optical instrument ° ° “y 2 5 
eS over been sold for lous than $10 Ov. The favorable rate enjoy distant vistas, scenery, mouns 
f exchange and Germany's need for dollars makes it pos- ° 
sible. ; We hare we chosen as the distributor to the tains, places! 
American public. Get yours now at our low, low intro- 
ductory price at $1.98, tax and post paid! 











Here for the first time—Germany’s famous SPEKTOSCOPES—a revolutionary 
concept in binoculars. Wear them like ordinary eye glasses—hour after hour— 
without fatigue. Feather weight—only 1 oz. You’ll hardly FEEL them! Yet 
here is a new, truly powerful optical design that gives you greater range than 
many expensive opera or field glasses and a far greater field of view than some 
selling for many times more! Has INDIVIDUAL eye focusing for clear, sharp 
viewing, whether you’re looking at a play in the first row or a seashore scene 
miles away! SPEKTOSCOPES are ideal for indoors, outdoors or distant scenes 
or close-by viewing. Special low price—1.98, a saving of 8.00 or more! 


TRY AT OUR RISK—NO OBLIGATION! 


Enjoy at our risk for 5 days. You must be delighted! Otherwise your 1.98 will 
7 “pepo with no questions asked! Limited supply forces us to place & Watch your favorite in the back- 
imit of 2 per customer. Send check or m.o. for prompt, free delivery. COD’s : 

sent plus COD Fees. Use convenient coupon below! ene en, a pee pene 


at same time! 
INTERNATIONAL BINOCULAR CO., Dept. 39-M-90, 352 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





























RUSH THIS COUPON! 
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YOURS ON 5 DAY HOME TRIAL 

! International Binocular Co., Dept. 39-M-90 i 

§ 352 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10, N. Y. t 

f RUSH...... SPEKTOSCOPES at 1.98 each (LIMIT—2) on 5 day home trial. 4 

i You are to refund my 1.98 if I am not fully delighted. 1 

H] (C1) Payment enclosed. Send post free. 

1 (1) Send COD plus Fees. , 

I a ee es wow aie ens ! 

ee lire anata. ae A te co en eS Get a ringside seat for no extra 
| aE ee Ae Ee 0 ere ae ee i cost at the bouts! Watch intricate 
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HE poet Robert Burns expressed the wish, rather 
quaintly, “Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us!” If he were 
living today, he would have recourse to an opinion 
poll. He could discover there what a whole nation 
thinks of the people of another nation. 

The French magazine Réalités conducted a poll 
recently to discover what the French think of us 
Americans. The editors tell us that they made a 
nation-wide survey covering all social classes. The 
French Institute of Public Opinion—the local 
Gallup poll—assisted, and the findings are based on 
a highly detailed questionnaire. 

We thought, and still think, that the Marshall 
Plan was the greatest handout in history, a unique 
example of one nation extending a helping hand 
generously and gratuitously to a weaker brother. 
One would expect the French to arise as a man to 
proclaim our generosity, but the survey shows that 
24 per cent have no opinion on the subject, 14 per 
cent consider that the Marshall Plan was harmful 
to France, and 5 per cent think it was neither 
helpful nor harmful. Only 13 per cent attribute 
our giving to a feeling of human solidarity. 

Here are a few of our characteristics: 27 per cent 
list us as overgrown children, 32 per cent as 
interested only in money, 30 per cent as loaded with 
money, 34 per cent as hypnotized by the fear of 
Communism, and 31 per cent as not minding our 
own business. 

Only 16 per cent list the U. S. as the country 
they like best, while 15 per cent believe the U. S. is 
trying to dominate the world. Of those interviewed, 
25 per cent believe that U. S. influence in Europe is 
for war and 35 per cent don’t know. That leaves 
only 40 per cent who believe our influence is for 
peace! 

The replies show that while 36 per cent favor 
alliance with the U. S. as it now functions, the 
percentage jumps much higher in favor of the 
alliance, if we Americans bear the burden of French 
rearmament and back up the French in Africa and 
Indo-China. Even at that, 30 per cent favor abso- 
lute neutrality in French foreign policy. 

A majority of those who expressed an opinion 





“As Others See Us” 


disapproved of American activity in Morocco, the 
presence of Americans in France, the Korean war, 
our policy in Germany, the installation of American 
military bases in France, and our attitude toward 
Indo-China. 

Of those queried, 32 per cent think that the 
U. S. should withdraw its troops from Europe and 
particularly from France, 22 per cent said they 
would not like to talk to an American soldier if 
they met one in the street, and 31 per cent said they 
would refuse to invite one into their homes. 

The survey concludes: ‘only after the image of 
the airplanes, the bombs, the big factories, the 
household appliances, bank notes and the refineries 
fade away do we find the human side of America 
appearing. ‘Then we have ‘our best friend,’ ‘they 
helped us,’ ‘tiney got us out of a mess... .” America 
is also, to the French, ‘Hollywood,’ ‘cow-boys,’ ‘jazz,’ 
and ‘extensive agricultural cultivation.’ Finally, it 
is viewed by some Frenchmen as a ‘land of liberty’ 
which ‘defends liberiy’ and which ‘practices social 
solidarity.’ ”’ 

FE Americans are living in a fool’s paradise if we 

think the Western defense community is one 

big happy family. In a survey of British opinion 
we would probably fare as badly—if not worse. In 
fact, if the Labor Party returns to power, as it hopes 
to do soon, we can practically write off Britain as 
an ally. The Italians expressed their feelings in 
the recent election, which wasn’t exactly a vote of 
confidence in Uncle Sam and the West. 

From all of which we come to the conclusion 
that we Americans made a very smart move in sign- 
ing the recent agreement with Spain. We should 
continue to bind Spain more closely to ourselves 
and to move rapidly toward the rearmament of 
Western Germany—and we should do both in spite 
of the Pharisaical protests of our allies. 


tenth. Nealed Gatmeng 
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Wide World 
Now 


Lost—the ten best years of this German PW’s life. 
34, he returns home to Berlin after imprisonment in 
Other PW’s stayed behind. 


Russia since World War II. 





United Press 
Ramon Magsaysay, Nationalist presidential candidate in 
the Philippines, campaigns for November election. Mag- 
saysay is fighting maladministration of Quirino regime. 
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PICTURES 


Fact and Comment — 


AND IN PRINT 


N September 22, Chinese Delegate Tingfu F. Tsiang com- 

mitted the unforgivable sin. He notified the United 
Nations Assembly that. if it had any sense, it would con- 
sider not the admission of Red 
China but the expulsion of Red 
Russia. In announcing this dip- 
lomatic heresy, he voiced an 
idea which most Americans find 
highly appetizing. For the past eight years, that same notion 
has been rattling around in the head of anyone who can 
read the news or understand radio English. 

What compels this popular conviction is a simple public 
fact, namely: everything the United Nations is for, the 
Soviet has shown itself against. This disagreement is not a 
mere difference of opinion, like guessing who will win a 
ball game. It is a destructive antagonism of purpose, such 
as is found in rival snipers yearning to wing each other, or 
in cats and mice. For instance: 

The U.N. is for abundance, because well-nourished bodies 
free the soul for attention to more cultural things. The 
Soviet is for strategic starvation. Red bosses force docility on 
the citizen by keeping his appetite sharp and his children 
thin and whimpering. They busy him with such interests as 
attract blowflies to uncovered garbage cans. Communist in- 
terference with free food distribution to Eastern Germans 
is a recent instance of this. 

The U.N. is for reduction of armaments, so that people 
can own homes instead of artillery. You can’t raise a fam- 
ily in the turret of a tank and you can’t eat proximity fuses. 
3ut because Russia will not co-operate, the whole world must 
spend a large part of its pay check on metallic apparatus 
whose only destiny is to be shot at. 

The U.N. is for education and the free flow of knowledge 
between the peoples of the world. The Soviet is for insulating 
one nation from another—like Christmas tree ornaments in 
a box—so that information will have to filter through a dis- 
torting screen of propaganda. 

But the most dramatic—also revolting—incompatibility be- 
tween the U.N. and Moscow lies in their respective attitudes 
toward health. Through its World Health Organization, the 
U.N. aims to prevent or heal such diseases as scurvy and 
rickets, paranoia and paresis. The Soviet cultivates sickness 
as it cultivates fellow travelers and general strikes. 

While Mr. Vishinsky makes humanitarian speeches to the 
General Assembly, his satellite friends promote narcotics 
addiction in the free world by producing a huge pool of non- 
medicinal opium. 

In the decent world, psychological science aspires to re- 
habilitate the sick mind. Communism, with its consistent 
perversity, uses psychological science to break down the 
healthy mind. The iron curtain psychiatrist may often be a 
coach assigned to lecture the secret police on procedures for 
erasing from a prisoner’s consciousness all awareness of true 
and false, all memory of what he did and what he didn’t do, 
so that he will parrot a self-accusation when dragged before 
the People’s Court. 


A Study In 
Black And White 














r Harris & Bwing 
Dr. Marek Korowicz, who dramatically bolted Communist 


delegation from Poland at UN and sought asylum in U. S., 
gets a chance to speak his mind for first time in years. 





United Press photos 
Japanese Crown Prince Akihito met a symbol of Ameri- 


can freedom when he visited historic Liberty Bell in 
Philadelphia. Freedom is America’s greatest gift to Asia. 





“Religious freedom”—Communist style—was experienced 
by these two French nuns, shown in prison garb, who were 
jailed by Chinese Reds for so-called “orphan murders.” 
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We have seen the wreck which satellite-applied brain- 
washing made of such men as Vogeler, Oatis, Korea POW'’s, 
and any number of China missionaries. 

These would be some of the things Delegate Tsiang was 
thinking of when he raised his eyebrows and asked the U.N. 
Assembly the question which so many of us have asked in 
the unofficial assembly of our own thoughts: Why talk about 
seating Red China? Why not unseat Red Russia? 

And if this unseating were done in the strictly literal man- 
ner favored in less diplomatic circles, that would be all 
right, too. 





ESTERN Europe is in a stage of transition right now 

that is both a healthy sign of growth and a dangerous 
crisis. It has “symptoms,” just as stages of growth in indi- 
viduals do. Some of them have 
been unpleasant to contemplate. 
Phe over-all outlook for Western 
strength, unity, and soundness of 
purpose is better today than ever 
since World War II. But because storm warnings, ignored, 
are followed by real danger, let's take a look at a few of the 
scattered clouds: 


Danger Signals 
in the West 


1) ‘There are those in Western Europe—especially in 
France and England—who latch on to every rumor, hint, o1 
suggestion of a Four-power conference, as if such a meeting 
would save the world from tension and usher in a new era 
of peace, sweetness, and light. What is odd—and frightening— 
in their attitude is not that they want to talk peace with 
Moscow. It is the naive eagerness with which they seem 
to feel that talk is all that’s needed. 

2) Europe's current mood of “declaration of independ- 
ence” from America has been marked by some displeased 
comment over the agreement letting us have military bases 
in Spain, an avowedly dictatorial state. The same critics 
seem singularly unconcerned about U.S. association with 
Yugoslavia’s godless, and much more repressive, regime un- 
der Marshal Tito. Some of these critics, of course, fought 
against Franco in the °30’s; and fighting beside them were 
some of Tito’s present henchmen. 

3) The defense of the West has been hinged to the Euro- 
pean Army plan, of which Italy is to be a key member. 
Italy has not yet ratified the European Army treaty. Now 
it seems that Italy’s new premier, Pella, has decided to let 
this key feature of Europe’s survival plan become part of 
a bit of international horse-trading. -Signor Pella has let it 
be known that he doesn’t think we can expect Italy's parlia- 
ment to ratify the treaty unless Italy gets all of the ‘Trieste 
territory, which Yugoslavia also claims. Italy’s attitude is 
understandable. But Italy needs the European Army as 
much as the Army needs Italy. Trieste is a separate issue, 
and Europe's survival should not be made to hinge on it. 

1) Leader of the Christian Democratic party and by gen- 
eral agreement one of Europe's truly great statesmen, Ger- 
man Chancellor Adenauer was given a thumping victory in 
September's election. But, within days after it, Americans 
were surprised to hear of his government's proposing a labor 
law ghat would have put unions virtually under government 
control, The proposal made no headway, and most people 
were ready to forget about it as a mistake and not a Hitler- 
ism. Then came the proposal for a Ministry of Information, 
to control press and radio, This plan for what could be a 
Goebbels-like, thought-control bureau roused quick opposi- 
tion, and Adenauer disowned it. We may hope that his gov- 
ernment will henceforth prevent even a hint of such tend- 
encies, for nothing could so quickly destroy the confidence 
of Germany’s European neighbors. 

The dangers that these and other signs point to are not 
immediate. But they must be taken seriously. They call for 
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an examination of conscience by the free world, to bring 
back into focus our main goals and the means to reach them. 
We must find—and follow—the lesson in each danger sign. 
Taking just the lessons of the five symptoms outlined, we 
must: (1) seek every means to settle differences, short of 
war, but not let wishes delude us into exaggerated optimism 
or slackened defense; (2) reject the fantastic illusion of the 
anti-Franco pro-Titoists that a dictatorship is a safer friend 
if it is also atheistic; (3) set the goals of the entire free-world 
community above the particular interests of any one nation; 
(4) remember it is freedom we seek to defend and beware 
of any defense measures that sacrifice them in advance. 

While thus renewing our will and re-plotting our course, 
we should bear in mind that the signs of danger in the free 
world’s march toward security are far outweighed by the 
wholesome signs of success. 





OR years a cold, superficial world has had—so it thought 

—a rough idea of what Dodger fans do at Ebbets Field. 
But it turns out that the idea has been inexcusably rough, 
in the sense of incomplete. Fus- 
ing nasty assumption with rash 
analysis, this heedless world has 
popularized a most unkind pic- 
ture of the fan from Brooklyn. 
The picture presented him thus: 

He is a man of violence, who expresses approval by 
murdering his larynx. His easy wrath erupts in a tearing 
lip-sound which, mysteriously, he refers to as “the berry.” 
He makes frightful faces at well-meaning umpires, discard- 
ing empty beverage containers in their direction. Pop-up 
fouls could be flying wads of hundred dollar bills—the way 
he scrambles for them. 


Ebbets Field Is 
Close To Heaven 


He puts the winning of a pennant on a par with the 
salvation of his one-and-only soul. And his arch-enemy is 
not Satan but a garrulous man named Durocher, an expa- 
triate from Brooklyn and a hatcher of fell schemes against 
Brooklyn's team. 

That was the world’s picture of the Dodger fan—the 
cultural product of Ebbets Field, Flatbush’s big, open air 
academy of all the dubious arts listed above. 

But now it appears Ebbets Field is something else. It 
is a gymnasium of the spirit, a school of morals and creative 
philanthropy. 

It was proved so on September 16, in the well known 
case of fan Louie Sarno, 

Louie was working on a construction job, across the 
river on Manhattan’s East Side. Sharpened by suspicious 
supervision of ball-and-strike umpires, Louie’s eyes hawked 
a two-year-old boy getting set to topple out of a fourth 
story window, about as far away as a long fly-out. Uncork- 
ing the yell he reserves for a Duke Snider four-bagger, 
Louie started running and made it just in time to catch 
little Francis La Madrid before he grounded. 

When Mrs. La Madrid revived from a faint and thanked 
Louic, he protested with a comment which finally tears 
away the veil of misrepresentation and reveals the inner 
culture which Ebbets Field secretly promotes. Said Louie: 
“I only did the natural thing.” 

So, when you see a Dodger fan cruising around with 
shoulders back and head high, don’t facilely presume that 
he is gloating over some bauble like a one run victory or 
praying that this may be the year. 

His soul may be tautly engaged with higher things. Like 
counting stars. Or thinking of the Angels. Or watching out 
for little boys who may be teetering contentedly on fourth- 
stury window ledges, confident that, if they fall, they will be 
satisfactorily fielded by some dear devotee of the Bums. 

Of course, we are speaking here exclusively of Brooklyn. 
Some people think it could never happen at the Giants. 
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‘ bien European 
Austrian leaders join in prayers for peace in Vienna. Aus- 


tria’s fate remains unsettled in spite of her constant efforts 
to please occupation forces and win final peace treaty. 
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Wide World 
Conclusion of Spanish-American treaty brings Allied air- 
men within easy range of Russian targets. Should war 
start, Spain would be final bastion for Europe defense. 


be | 
European 
End of Indo-China war may be in sight, according to 
French Minister for country. American aid will make it 
possible to increase native forces in battle for freedom. 
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Religious News Service 


John F. Stahl, 71, “Old Iron Legs,” is made Knight of 
Order of Pius XI by Archbishop Bernier in Panama. Stahl 
has walked thousands of miles making pilgrimages. 


P United Press photos 
Earl Warren succeeds late Fred M. Vinson as Chief 


Justice of United States. Warren was chosen because of 
“middle of the road” philosophy and California record. 





Bishop Edwin O’Hara congratulates Griesemer family of 
Billings, Mo., on their being named Catholic farm fam- 
ily of year by National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
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HE action of the American Federation of Labor Conven. 

tion in expelling the International Longshoremen’s Asso. 
ciation had its elements of drama. Some might even find 
pathos in the plea of Mr. Ryan 
for another chance to clean up, 
if they were not aware of the 
sinister powers whose voice in 
the I.L.A. has been all too 
strong. As it was, the vote to oust the union was overwhelm. 
ing. 

Even more encouraging is the fact that this action was not 
isolated. Just a few weeks before, a strife-ridden Teamster’s 
local in New York City was given an uitimatum from national 
headquarters to settle its strike. This small but strategic 
local of cement truck drivers—one thousand strong—had tied 
up for months over 100,000 construction workers and mil- 
lions of dollars in building and highway projects. 

In still another case, a number of A.F. of L. unions decided 
to crack down on the locals whose series of strikes impeded 
the atomic project at Paducah, Kentucky. Once again, the 
local unions were warned to act in a responsible manner or 
face the loss of their charters. 

These straws indicate that a strong wind is blowing from 
the A.F. of L. headquarters in Washington. Mr. Meany has 
apparently decided that labor cannot afford the luxury of 
an adverse public opinion formed by the toleration of crim- 
inal or irresponsible groups. He has decided to act deci- 
sively within his own organization rather than await even 
stronger public regulation of unions. 

Our own reaction to these moves is somewhat mixed. We 
are glad to see the implied acknowledgement of public 
responsibility contained in these actions. They are in line 
with the ideals to which so many labor unions have been 
faithful—hard bargaining for a fair contract, but scrupulous 
adherence to the pledged word and careful concern for the 
rights of the public. Unions of this type predominate in 
both of our major labor organizations. But the irresponsible 
actions of the few have tarnished the good name of all. 

Labor today has too much power to be considered a pri- 
vate club or the exclusive concern of its leaders. Its actions 
have an enormous impact—for good or evil—upon the eco- 
nomic and social life of the country. It is encouraging that 
present-day leaders realize this fact and act accordingly. Self- 
discipline is better in principle than public regulation. More- 
over, there is the danger that regulatory laws may in fact be 
punitive, drawn up in an outburst of popular indignation. 

Yet there is another and less agreeable side to the picture. 
The actions of recent months were taken from the top by 
strong leaders. Only men of the stature of George Meany 
and Dave Beck would have challenged the I.L.A. and the 
underworld elements which have infiltrated its ranks. But the 
very power which they exercise has its dangers. In the hands 
of unprincipled men it could lead to the autocratic rule 
which has also plagued the labor movement. 

The dividing line between proper discipline and one-man 
rule is often rather narrow. When a strong leader rules 
wisely, the immediate results are good. But he has set up a 
machinery of power which could be abused by a less prin- 
cipled successor. Autocratic power, no matter how carefully 
used, tends to discourage the development of leadership at 
lower levels. Too often, lesser officials are chosen for their 
loyalty and ability to carry out orders, not for their initiative 
and counsel in the making of decisions. 

It takes moral courage to develop leadership in the lower 
ranks. The official who promotes such a program takes a 
calculated risk. He may be training the man who may shortly 
oust him from his post. Yet the labor movement will never 
achieve the proper balance of democracy and discipline until 
it has a vigorous corps of responsible leaders at every level. 
This means effective and widespread labor education. 
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Cardinal Spellman, great priest, patriot, administrator, author 
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The Sign is proud to present 
to its readers an exclusive 
story of a great Cardinal 
and the administration of 


his vast Archdiocese 


Day in 


the Life of 


a Cardinal 
by JIM BISHOP 


N ADISON Avenue is a pleasant, sub- 

dued street at 10:00 p.m. At this 
tranquil hour one evening filteen years 
ago, Archbishop Francis J. Spellman 
and Monsignor John J. Casey, then his 
secretary, were walking together along 
the avenue when they saw coming to- 
ward them a weary fellow priest, strug- 
gling under the weight of his luggage. 
They exchanged greetings. 

“Where,” the stranger asked, “do I 
find the bus to Kingston?” 

“It is too late for the bus,” the 
Archbishop said, adding, “Where do 
you come from and where are you 
bound?” 

“I come from the Belgian Congo 
where I have been for thirty years,” 
the priest answered, “and arrived in 
New York but half an hour ago. I 
am anxious to find transportation to- 
night to Kingston where | shall visit 
relatives,” 

“It is too late for a bus,” the Arch- 
bishop repeated. “We will put you up 
for the night and tomorrow see you 
on your way.” 

They helped him with his bags. The 
priest, pleased with New York’s hos- 
pitality, asked, 

“Who is the Archbishop of New 
York now?” 

“His name is Spellman,” answered 
the Archbishop. 

“Never heard of him,” replied the 
missionary. Archbishop Spellman, en- 
joying the anonymity, glanced at Mon- 
signor Casey and smiled his character- 
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The Cardinal’s daily 


istic smile, which, within the war years 
soon to follow, was to become familiar 
to soldiers, statesmen, and missionaries 
alike, in nearly every corner and coun- 
try of the globe. 

This is a good character 
index to the Cardinal of today, just 
as it was then to New York’s new 
The Archbishop wanted 
sincerely to help the man, to see that 


anecdote 


Archbishop. 


he had shelter for the night. If he 
had said: “I am the Archbishop ... ,” 


he would have risked embarrassing the 
missionary, making him ill at ease, and 
the priest would have insisted upon 
carrying his own luggage and finding 
his own lodgings for the night. But 
the Archbishop would not “pull rank” 
on the priest; he wanted only to be 
of service to him. Today, a Prince of 
the Church, is exactly the same. 
Here is no stern, remote, unapproach- 
able Cardinal. Rather, the little Father 
of New York’s vast Archdiocese 
one person who assures 


he 


is the 
every pastor, 
cvery priest, every lay person, a sym- 
pathetic ear. Nor is this a_ recently 
cultivated attitude. Francis Cardinal 
Spellman has always spontaneously 
liked people. And people of all faiths 
and in all walks of life feel 
quality and in turn reflect it. 

It is this very characteristic which 
presents the main difhiculty in writing 
about His Eminence. The writer may 
be blas¢; he may pride himself on his 
rigorous objectivity; but, after twenty 
minutes in the presence of the Cardi- 
nal, he not only admires and _ respects 
this natural, gracious man of God but 
finds himself emotionally and_ literally 
at the feet of this son of a 
from Whitman, Massachusetts. 


this rare 


grocer 


T is not only charm. It is genuine 

simplicity, sincere humility. One feels 
and knows that this man is at all times 
a humble, devout, devoted 
God and of man—every man. As he 
talks to communicates many 
things beyond what he is actually say- 
ing: he likes you and he likes every- 
one; he is ever patient, understanding, 
and forgiving; he believes in correcting 
and building up, not criticizing and 
tearing down; he loves to tell stories 
and he loves to laugh; he is a_ priestly 
priest and an understanding, humane, 
human being; if you have a problem, 
he is going to see that it is solved—if 
it can be and nothing is so 
trivial that it is beneath his personal 
attention. Fair-minded as he is, willing 
to give every person and every project 
every possible consideration, Cardinal 
Spellman can be firm when, after con- 
sultation and careful, prayerful delib- 
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servant of 


you, he 


SC »Ived: 





schedule is almost incredibly arduous 


eration, he has made a final decision, 

Attempting to describe Cardinal 
Spellman today is almost like describ- 
ing the national flag, for the Cardinal's 
picture and presence are familiar to 
millions, not only here in his own be- 
loved America but throughout the 
whole wide world. But, what is not 
known to these millions about this 
“great litthe man,” as he is often re- 
ferred to by devoted friends, is the 
fact that he keeps longer hours at 
more arduous and varied tasks than 
the President of any great business 
corporation and, probably, even of any 
nation, 


T sixty-four the Cardinal maintains 

a daily schedule which any professor 
of geriatrics would find impossible to 
believe. In the Archiepiscopal Resi- 
dence on Madison Avenue in midtown 
Manhattan, His Eminence begins his 
day at 7:00 a.m., and usually it ends 
at two the following morning. He 
sleeps only five or six hours daily. It 


is conceivable that at 8:05 A.M. a vest- 


ing priest might be standing in the 
sacristy and, looking up, find His 
Eminence glancing at his watch, al- 


most as if to say to the priest, “The 
people came for eight o'clock Mass, 
Father,” —for it is a rigid rule that no 
one is to be kept waiting—no one’s 
time is to be wasted—whether it be at 
devotional services or during routine 
daily appointments or even on_ tele- 
phone calls—and the Cardinal is himself 
the strictest adherent to this rule. 

The Cardinal's 
stone building behind St. 
Cathedral at Fiftieth Street and Madi- 
Avenue. It begun almost a 
century ago by Archbishop Hughes and 
finished by Cardinal McCloskey. It 
was a grand house then, but now it 
looks a bit dwarfed among the sky- 
scrapers and towers all around it. The 
ground floor windows are ten feet high, 
draped with exquisite, antique, Irish lace 
curtains. The marble steps leading up to 
the two grilled-iron front doors are 
worn concave in the center by the feet 
of thousands of When An- 
drew, the ever-courteous doorman, is 
off duty, a pleasant Irish maid, in blue 
uniform and white apron, admits visi- 
tors. The interior of the house is 
quiet, cool, and pleasant. The stair- 
case and wall paneling are mahogany. 
Oil portraits hang upon all the walls 
of the rooms on the ground floor. In 
the reception hall hangs a large pic- 
ture of His Holiness, Pius XII, recent 
gift of an American General who 
served in Italy during the war and 
greatly admired His Holiness. In the 


Residence is a gray 
Patrick’s 


son was 


visitors. 


two sitting rooms on either side of the 
main foyer are portraits of Patric 
Cardinal Hayes, John Cardinal Farley, 
Archbishop Hughes, Archbishop Corr. 
gan, Cardinal McCloskey, and Cardinal 
Spellman; marble busts, pedestaled statu. 
ary of the Saints and of the Sacred 
Heart, comfortable chairs, sofas, marble. 
topped tables, and other sedate, hand. 
some yet simple furnishings, many of 
which were there in the days before 
Archbishop Spellman came to _ this 
famed, hospitable home. 

The dining room is spacious and 
simply furnished in mahogany. At its 
large oval table, His Eminence, almost 
daily, is host to at least eight, and 
more olten fourteen to twenty-eight, 
guests—Governors, Ambassadors, _ visi- 
tors to and from nearly every county 
of the globe; Cabinet members; Presi- 
dents of countries near and far; Con 
gressmen; Military “brass” and_ simple 
G.1. Joes; friends from Australia, Italy, 
China, Spain, Africa, or any other na 
tion, or from the Cardinal’s home 
town of Whitman; visiting missionaries 
as well as high-ranking members of 
Church and State, all welcome, all of 
equal importance to the gracious Car. 
dinal-priest, who keeps conversations at 
levels that include all guests, making 
them comfortable regardless of how 
divergent their particular fields or posi- 
tions. 


ERE, too, no one is kept waiting. 

Midday dinner at 1:00 p.m. sharp; 
supper at 6:30, not 6:35! To those who 
serve him, His Eminence is as cour 
teous and considerate as to his guests, 
and seldom does he leave the dining 
table without thanking those who have 
served him. 

Separated from the dining room by 
draperies is a parlor where, in defer. 
ence to His Holiness, a gilt and red 
velvet chair stands turned to the wall 
on which hangs an oil portrait of Pope 
Pius XII. On appointment days, the 
old but beautiful chairs in this parlor, 
as well as in the other two sitting 
rooms, are occupied by visitors await- 
ing a few minutes with the Cardinal. 
His Eminence sees as many as twenty 


people—sisters, brothers and __ priests, 
military men and_ diplomats — some 
seeking assistance or counsel, others 


merely wishing to pay their respects 
to His Eminence while in New York 
City. And this is but one more phase 
ol the varied spiritual and administra- 
tive work done by the Cardinal each 
day. 

Two priests live with His Eminence 
—His Excellency, Walter P. Kellenberg, 
recently appointed Auxiliary Bishop, 
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The Cardinal is the favorite guest as well as 
the greatest benefactor of the Foundling Home 


Cardinal Spellman leads American pilgrims in 
procession into St. Peter’s Church in Rome 





and Monsignor Gustav J. Schultheiss, a 
secretary to the Cardinal. 
ters are on upper floors, where too is 
the suite which Archbishop John F. 
O'Hara of Philadelphia occupied when 


Their quar- 


he was in charge of the Military 
Ordinariate. The Cardinal’s private 
chapel is on the third floor, On one 


side of the small, simple, oaken altar is 
a statue of the Blessed Mother; on the 
other, St. Joseph and the Christ Child. 
Here there are six wide, oak benches 
and prie-dieux, and between them in 
the middle the chapel is a 
red velvet chair with its matching prie- 
dieu used by the Cardinal. The light- 
ing effects and natural oak paneling 
carry out a pattern of prayer and rest- 
ful simplicity. Here, each evening after 
supper, members of the Cardinal's 
household, and any guests who may be 
present, together recite the Rosary. 
On the walls, mantles, desks, and 
book shelves of the Cardinal’s private 
office, his sitting room, and his work 
room are many pictures and mementos, 
the most precious, that of his beloved 


aisle of 


mother. Book cases line one whole 
side of his office, tables are covered 
with work in progress. Between the 


sitting room and his office is the Con- 
sultors’ Room, although the Arch- 
diocesan consultors now meet across the 
street in the Administration Building. 
Here a_board-of-directors table, once 
used at the meetings of consultors dis- 
cussing Archdiocesan affairs, is now 
used by the Cardinal for his writing 
activities. Books of reference, large and 
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small, pads of paper, dozens of pencils 
and fountain pens, articles to be read 
and correspondence are spread upon 
it. It also serves another important 
purpose. All letters ready for signature 
are placed on one end so that, no 
matter how late the hour, His Emin- 
cence must pass and see them on _ his 
way to his sitting room. He has resisted 
pleas of his secretaries to use a signa- 
ture stamp, and all mail, all college 
diplomas, even all simple acknowledg- 
ments, are personally signed by him. 


HE Cardinal feels that those who put 
Tin years of work to earn a diploma, 
those who send in a contribution to his 
many charities, whether one dollar or 
one thousand dollars, those who write 
to him for whatever cause, having given 
of themselves, their time and effort, are 
in turn entitled to as much personal at- 
tention as he is able to give them. Each 
Christmas, the Cardinal receives more 
than six thousand cards. He reads each 
one personally, and the last two years, 
when they were delivered while he was 
in Korea saying Mass for America’s sons 
in the Armed Forces, these greetings 
were kept in a large box and removed 
from his office only after each had been 
seen by him. 

The desk in the Cardinal’s office is 
the same large, flat-topped walnut one 
used by Cardinal Hayes. On it is the 
latest-model dictating machine into 
which he personally dictates answers to 
his vast correspondence. Also on_ his 
desk is a Mercator globe—since coming 





to Madison Avenue as New York’s Arch- 
bishop, the Cardinal has circled the 
globe three times—and there too is a 
small silk American flag, symbol of the 
country which he cherishes, second only 
to his God. 

Two telephones control four trunk 


lines. To the left is a basket with five 
trays marked: Vicar-General, Chancel- 
lors, Secretaries, Catholic Charities, 


Military Ordinariate; when the Cardi- 
nal refers letters to them, he clips 
a little sheet of yellow memo paper on 
which he checks a square opposite any 
of the following departments: Build- 
ing Commission, Catholic Charities, 
Chancery Office, Military Ordinariate, 
Propagation of the Faith, Secretaries, 
Secretary for Education, Superintendent 
of Schools, Tribunal. Under that, he 
can check any of these squares: “For 
your information,” “For whatever action 
you consider appropriate,” ‘Please pre- 
pare draft of suggested reply,” “Please 
return to me with your comments or 


recommendations,” “Please note and 
return.” If His Eminence should find 
correspondence on the chair to the 


right of his desk, he knows that this is 
either finished business or is being taken 
care of by someone else. 

Across the hall is the large office as- 
signed to the Cardinal’s two secretaries, 
Monsignor Gustav Schultheiss and Mon- 
signor John Fleming. These are the 
Cardinal’s “Minute Men.” The _ tele- 
phone calls which they take run a wide 
and varied course from clergy of the 
world, as well as from his own priests 
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in New York, to boyhood friends, states- 
men, manufacturers who want to put 
His Eminence on television, men and 
women in trouble, wives who think that 
if the Cardinal had a heart-to-heart talk 
with their husbands they would behave, 
the poor, the homeless, the hungry, the 
sick, the despairing, the complainers, 
and the bigots. But, if the secretaries 
know the answer to the question or the 
solution of the problem, they save the 
callers’ time and the Cardinal's. 
Handling telephone calls is but part 
of the secretaries’ work, but a great part. 
They also arrange the Cardinal's ap- 
pointments, carry out his requests, meet 
people in the sitting rooms downstairs 
to see if they can help when His Emi- 
nence is not available, alternate as his 
traveling companion, and act as_ his 
liturgical assistant on ceremonies. The 
Cardinal has given them only one sug- 
gestion: “Help everyone you can and 
never become impatient!” Besides being 
secretaries, they must, of course, attend 
to their own daily devotional exercises. 
Though he is sturdy and vital, one 
ol the worries of those constantly work- 
ing with His Eminence is that he finds 
no time for recreation, although if rec- 
reation means variety, then the Cardi- 
nal’s life certainly is full of it. Because 
of the long, long hours devoted to spir- 
itual and administrative duties, His 
Eminence has no time for relaxation. 
Baseball is still his favorite sport, but 
he has attended just one baseball game 
since he became Archbishop of New 
York. It was a benefit game for a chari- 
table cause. The Cardinal was seated in 
the front row of a box when the Dodger 
catcher, Roy Campanella, chased a high 
foul back toward the stands. Cam- 
panella missed. The ball careened off 
the Cardinal’s knee and bruised it pain- 
fully. The players felt bad, but His 
Fminence said: “Don’t worry. The 
knees of a priest should be the tough- 


” 


est part of him! 


HE Cardinal often uses the team- 
j poet successful in baseball to illus- 
trate the desirability of teamwork in the 
numerous organizations which he directs. 
For instance, under his immediate juris- 
diction there are 391 parishes; 14 Cath- 
olic residences housing 10,210 business 
women; a center which, during one year, 
helped 15,209 homeless men; 2 centers 
for the blind; the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul, which last year cared for 4,236 
families; an organization of “home- 
makers” who prepare meals and keep 
homes going while mothers are ill and 
unable to care for their families; a home 
for neurotic children; 3 agencies for the 
care of unmarried mothers and _ their 
babies; 15 nurseries; 15 general hospitals, 
including the well-known St. Vincent's 
and St. Clare’s; 5 specialized hospitals; 
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3 convalescent homes; 5 orders of nurs- 
ing Sisters; the Catholic Youth Organ- 
ization; an employment ofhce; swim 


schools for children recovering from 
poliomyelitis; 23 camps for children; 
2,197 priests; 7,978 Nuns; 981 Brothers; 
and thousands of full-time lay workers. 

\ll the invisible strings from all of 
these agencies lead to one man—Cardi- 
nal Spellman. Any priest in any olf 
these departments who thinks that His 
l:minence is too busy to be interested in 
his particular niche in the Archdiocese 
is due for a, real surprise, for, as Father 
John J. Donovan of Family Service said 
to me, “You might figure that your lit- 
tle corner of the world is too small for 
the notice of His Eminence, and then 
he walks in and hits you with questions 
that go right to the heart of the mat- 
ter, showing how familiar he is with the 
smallest detail of your work.” 


NE might think that His Eminence 
O would divide the complexities of 
his domain into distinct parts and assign 
them to his Vicars-General and Auxil- 
iary Bishops. He doesn’t. He has the 
services of Their Excellencies Joseph P. 
Donahue; Stephen J. Donahue; Joseph 
F. Flannelly, Administrator of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral; Fulton J. Sheen, Na- 
tional Director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith; the two newly 
appointed Auxiliary Bishops, Edward 
V. Dargin and Walter P. Kellenberg; 
and William R. Arnold and James H. 
Griffiths, Directors of the Military Ordi- 
nariate, which has the responsibility of 
spiritual jurisdiction over the priests 
and Catholic personnel in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. The Cardi 
nal is himself Vicar of these Armed 
Forces. His Bishops are able and _tal- 
ented churchmen. They help His Emi- 
nence with confirmations and_ they sit 
with him and the other priests and 
monsignori who compose the Board of 
Consultors. They advise, supervise, and 
administer—but it is Cardinal Spellman 
alone who must take complete and ulti- 
mate responsibility for every department. 

Directly across the street from the 
Cardinal’s Residence are the old White- 
law Reid home and other buildings 
which the Cardinal purchased and 
named in honor of his predecessors 
Archbishop Hughes, Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey, and Cardinal Farley. Contigu- 
ous to these buildings, with its entrance 
on Fifty-First Street, is another office 
building, bearing the name of Cardinal 
Hayes, in which the Military Ordina- 
riate is located. In these buildings facing 
the courtyard on Madison Avenue are 
located the Chancery Offices; Institu- 





JIM BISHOP, author of “The Mark Hellinger 
Story” and other biographies, was formerly 
Executive Editor of Liberty Magazine. 


tional Commodity Services, the insur- 
ance and other departments where forty 
priests and two hundred secretaries and 
stenographers carry on a full, busy busi- 
ness day. If it were not for their Roman 
collars and black suits or cassocks, these 
priests would look like bright young 
executives of any advertising agency in 
the neighborhood. They average forty 
years of age—young to be department 
heads—and they appear to be forever in 
a hurry. ‘They talk with precision and 
act with efficiency and their team-work 
is so remarkable that, in vacation time, 
one priest moves into the office of an- 
other and carries on the business of the 
department without the slightest inter- 
ruption of the office routine. 

All the offices in these buildings are 
under the supervision of Vicars-General 
Bishop Joseph P. Donahue and Bishop 
Edward V. Dargin; Bishop Walter P. 
Kellenberg and Monsignor John J. Ma- 
guire, co-Chancellors of the Archdiocese. 
While their duties. are correlative, 
Bishop Kellenberg is the supervisor of 
the building program, construction and 
maintenance of buildings, and Mon- 
signor Maguire’s responsibilities concern 
general administrative matters and the 
finances of the Archdiocese. The annual 
reports of the pastors of the 391 par- 
ishes come to Monsignor Maguire’s of- 
fice. These reports cover the spiritual 
welfare of these parishes and_ their 
economic status, as well as detailed sta- 
tistics regarding all parochial activities. 


VERY building in the Archdiocese, 
E including 106 high schools, 271 ele- 
mentary schools, and 20 hospitals, is cov- 
ered by insurance. Head of the insurance 
department is Monsignor Daniel Dono- 
van. Priests and nuns are also covered 
by insurance. Everyone and evervthing 
in the Archdiocese is properly protected. 
I'very time the Board of Consultors ap- 
prove a new building, the insurance 
department is advised. The centering of 
all insurance business in one depart- 
ment simplifies supervision and reduces 
costs; and, in this Archdiocese, cutting 
costs applies not only to insurance prem- 
jums but even to the purchase of a loaf 
of bread, a ton of coal, and every other 
commodity no matter what its size. 

The Institutional Commodity Serv- 
ices is located on the fourth floor of the 
Chancery Building. This is the depart- 
ment through which procurators buy 
food, fuel, medicines, and other sup- 
plies for use in hospitals and other in- 
stitutions; because they buy in such 
luge quantities, some commodities in 
carload lots, great savings are effected. 
Shortly after coming to New York, Arch- 
bishop Spellman organized this depart- 
ment, which through the years has saved 
millions of dollars for the Archdiocese. 
In charge are Reverend John F. Mc- 
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Carthy ‘and Mr. Edward M. Kinney. 

Other departments, equally well ad- 
ministered, in the Chancery Office are 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine; 
the Diocesan Propagation of the Faith 
(not to be confused with the National 
office of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith which is in the charge of 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen) ; the Secretary 
of Education; the Legion of Decency; 
the Cemetery Office; and the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 


N two large buildings at 122-130 E. 

22nd Street are the headquarters of 
Catholic Charities, another major activ- 
ity of the Archdiocese. An idea of the 
extent of its work can be gained by its 
successful campaign this year for $2,477,- 
000 dollars, which it will spend helping 
the homeless, the needy, and the sick. 
In a fifteenth-floor office one finds Mon- 
signor James J. Lynch, P. A., Director of 
Catholic Charities, and, in offices of both 
buildings, priests and lay specialists work 
diligently and sympathetically with all 
those who seek assistance. Catholic 
Charities is the gigantic beating heart, 
the strong helping hand of the parish 
priest. There is no type of human suffer- 
ing and misery which does not find its 
way to these offices. 

Until 1950, when His Eminence de- 
cided to complete the streamlining of all 
Archdiocesan activities, Catholic Chari- 
ties was many institutions located in 
many different parts of the city. Sub- 





Greeting G.I.’s in Korea. 
father of military personnel in all branches 


St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


pontificates at all solemn ecclesiastical functions 
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The Cardinal is spiritual 


stantial savings were effected, since the 
new arrangement is more efficient and 
eliminates duplication of effort. 

Father John J. Donovan, Director of 
Family Service, spent two hours merely 
sketching the story of Catholic Charities 
and its multitudinous operations. Here, 
a G. I. can get expert counsel on his 
rights. A family without funds gets 
quick assistance. A Guardian Service 
watches over children after they leave 
orphanages. An emotionally disturbed 
child can be treated here by psychia- 
trists. Hardship cases are investigated 
by teams of men from the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, and, if the family has a 
long history of hardship, a counselor 
will be appointed to investigate and 
help the family to get on its feet and 
stay there. If illness strikes a mother, 
trained housekeepers go out to take 
care of and feed the family until she 
recovers. The biggest goal of Catholic 
Charities is to keep families together. 
A full-time, paid worker is assigned to 
the Court of Domestic Relations to work 
out reconciliations wherever possible. 


T Catholic Charities, they also care 

for expectant, unwed mothers. They 
care too for the babies and, if adoption 
is desired, they handle that too. In more 
than two-thirds of the cases where hus- 
band and wife are sure that they cannot 
spend another day with each other and 
ask Catholic Charities to put the chil- 
dren in a home, the conciliators of 


Here His Eminence 





Family Service have found a basis upon 
which the entire family will begin liv- 
ing together again. There is an employ- 
ment office and a vocational guidance 
clinic where aptitude tests may be taken 
under the best psychologists. Unhap- 
pily, more than 70 per cent of all job 
applicants are persons who have tried 
everywhere else first and now find that 
few jobs are open for boys under eight- 
een and widows over fifty-five. One of 
the best clerical interviewers is a blind 
man with a Seeing-Eye dog. 

ON-Catholics as well as Catholics 

seek aid from Catholic Charities 
and get it. Some of the biggest private 
donors to the annual appeal are persons 
of Jewish faith who have seen, at first 
hand, what great dividends in service 
their contributions to charity receive un- 
der the wonder-work of Cardinal Spell- 
man. 

Infants in the care of this department 
get a complete physical checkup once a 
month. They are weighed, examined, 
watched, and tested. Father Gallagher, 
a young enthusiast who works in Child 
Guidance, never tires of watching ba- 
bies take the psychological test, when a 
red ball is placed in the crib. They 
stare, they wonder, and then they 
reach. If a big mirror is put at the foot 
of the crib, the baby reaching for the 
red ball looks up, in surprise, to see 
another baby reaching for a red ball. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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In a few hours, the first long day 


without Therésé would be over. 


E took the long way home, a route 
that would circle the town and 
take him along the railroad tracks by 
the Moosock River, ending eventually 
near St. Anne’s Church. He wanted to 
be alone for a while, alone with his 
thoughts. And his thoughts were all of 
Therésé. 

Dusk crept through the quiet streets 
and a low moon trailed along the hori- 
zon. The scent of autumn filled the 
evening. Somewhere, someone burned 
leaves and the bitter-sweet odor of 
November hung in the air. It was 
autumn in his heart, too. ; 

As he turned down Spruce Street to 
take the short-cut to the tracks, he heard 
a woman's voice echoing in the twilight. 


“Laura! Laura! Come on home this 
minute. It’s getting dark. . .” And 
a shrill, piping voice answered: “Aw, 
Ma, let me stay out a while. Five 


minutes more. We're having fun.” 

Let her stay out five minutes more, 
Edmund urged silently, let her stay. At 
least, in five minutes she will come into 
the house, running to your arms and 
you will have her. As he walked along, 
the voice of the child still in his ears, 
he thought again of Theréseé. 

He had kept his mind busy during 
the long hours at the factory and later 
at home during supper with Marie and 
the boys. But after eating and reading 
the newspapers, he had to leave the 
house. He went to the Franco-Ameri- 
can Club and played cribbage with his 
old crony, Al Pelletier, but he could not 
keep his mind on the game. 

He shook his head and told himself 
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But to Edmund, tomorrow 


promised no relief from sadness and the pain of loss 
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that the older, he got the more childish 
he became. He scolded himself in 
French, the language of his people, the 
language in which he always thought. 
He told himself that he was only a senti- 
mental old man and that the sorrow 
that filled his heart should be gladness. 
But he defenseless. His only 
daughter was gone. His only girl. 

Yesterday, a windswept Sunday, they 
had driven her to the convent. Joe, 
who drove them there in his new, shiny 
sedan, said he had kept track of the 
distance and the convent was 183 miles 
away. But there are some 
which can never be measured. 

They had left Therésé there alone, 
in the huge convent where your foot- 
steps echoed endlessly in the corridors 
and time seemed to stand still. She had 
seemed like a little girl suddenly, small 
and alone, despite the smile on her lips. 
When the time came to say good-by, 
she had kissed them all, but she had 
a big hug for her Dad. A big hug and 
a whisper: “I'll pray for you every night. 
And don’t forget to pray for me.” She 
had always been his girl. 

He walked along the river now and 
the ripples in the water caught at the 
moonlight. He looked back over his 
shoulder—the way he had looked back 
yesterday through the rear window of 
the car as they drove away from the 
convent. He had looked back, imagin- 
ing for one stunning moment that 
Therésé would come running down the 
steps, shouting for them to come back, 
come back and get her. But it hadn’t 
happened, of course. 


was 


distances 


So now Therésé would become a nun, 
a Sister wrapped in yards and yards of 
black and white cloth, the rich brown 
hair tucked away where none could 
tousle. You have your children and 
suddenly they are gone, Edmund 
thought. 

He remembered the evening when he 
had first lost her, although he had not 
been aware of it at the time. She had 
come into the house one Thursday night 
after going to Confession so that she 
might receive Holy Communion next 
morning for the First Friday. She had 
sat on the arm of his chair while he 
read the sports pages in the newspaper. 
“Looks bad for the Red Sox,” he told 
her. 

But Therésé, who could quote bat- 
ting averages with the best of them, was 
not interested in baseball at the mo- 
ment. “Dad,” she said, putting her 
hand on his shoulder tenderly, “I want 
to talk to you about something. I guess 
it'll surprise you. But—I’d like to be- 
come a nun....” 

The words had astonished him, left 
him speechless. “Oh, Dad, I know it’s 
a surprise but it’s something that’s been 
on my mind for a long time. I never 
said anything but I. . . I prayed a lot.” 
She got up and walked to the window 
with that long, boyish stride of hers. 

The impact of the announcement did 
not register with him immediately. Even 
after she had discussed the matter with 
her mother, the Sisters at the convent, 
and the pastor, good Father Richards. 
Even after the pamphlets from the 
many different convents, the applica- 
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Silently, he repeated to him- 
self the words of the priest 








tions, the interviews, and the final 
choice. 

Not Therésé. His only girl. Five 
boys he and Marie had brought into 
this world and watched them grow. Five 
boys and a houseful of baseball mitts, 
football pennants, and corduroy trous- 
ers. Five boys constantly opening and 
closing the refrigerator in the endless 
search for food, wrestling on the living 
room floor, dressing for the big dates. 
And bringing home the girl friends. 
Something had been missing, however, 
something that Edmund could not put 
into words. 

And suddenly in the early twilight of 
the years that he and Marie shared to- 
gether, a girl had been born to them. 
A gray-eyed, happy bundle of laughter 
and mischief. Edmund was a steady 
worker at the shop and, except for the 
time when he went to the hospital for 
that operation, he had never missed 
work. But when Therése was born, by 
golly, he had taken three days off from 
work to celebrate. ‘That was something 
to celebrate. 


ig gc before she was eighteen years 
old, she was gone. He never 
thought that Therésé would ‘be the one 
to enter religious life. Not Therésé 
who played baseball in dungarees and 
climbed the trees in Whitton’s Field 
and who broke more windows one sum- 
mer with a slingshot than all the boys 
put together. Not Therés¢ with the 
laughter in her eyes, the good nature 
that bubbled out of her, the high 
spirits. Not Therést, who rooted for 
the Red Sox. 

She was always a good girl; she be- 
longed to the Children of Mary, went 
to Confession and Communion every 
month, but whoever thought that she 
would say, one night, “Dad, I think the 
only way I ever can be really happy is 
to be a nun. 9 

The arrangements had been made. 
There had been farewell parties and 
her picture was printed in the news- 
papers. The excitement, the prepara- 
tions, the quick, full days had passed. 
It had been a proud thing but he could 
not reconcile his energetic, talkative girl 
with the silent, solemn nuns he passed 
sometimes on the street near the con- 
vent of St. Anne’s parish. 

He had told this to good Father 
Richards one night. They had sat on 
the piazza talking, the priest resting a 
moment on his way back from minister- 
ing to old Mrs. Renault. 

“Ah, mon vieux, you think the Sis- 
ters go around all the time with faces 
long as winter. But you only see them 
in church on Sunday at the High Mass 
or pass them sometimes on the street. 
You know, I have known the nuns most 
of my life, and I have always been 





struck by their happiness. No, they 
do not wear happiness on their sleeves. 
It is in their hearts, 

“Therése, now, she will be a fine nun. 
She has a big heart, you can tell that 
when she laughs. But I have seen her 
praying also... .” 

As he walked along now, he realized 
that he was nearing the church. He 
wondered whether he had chosen this 
way home so that he would pass the 
church and somehow draw consolation 
from it. 

The tall, gray church with its steeple 
that pointed like a finger toward the 
sky loomed in front of him. He heard 
the town clock ringing nine, the chimes 
carrying on the soft evening air. Three 
more hours and this first, long day 
would be over. 

The street in front of the church was 
strangely deserted. He tried the door 
but it was locked. So he sat down on 
the steps and lit his pipe and stared into 
the night. 

He wondered whether, at __ this 
moment. Therést was happy. 

A sudden footstep nearby startled 
him. He looked up and saw the figure 
of Father Richards, silhouetted against 
the glow from the streetlight, coming 
toward him. The priest joined him on 





@ All of us could retire nicely in our 

old age if we could dispose of our 

experiences for what they cost us. 
—TIndiana Farmers’ Guide 





the steps and for a moment neither 
spoke. They sat there, staring into the 
night. 

“i know ..... iknow .. Father 
Richards murmured. His voice was 
soft, tender, unlike the voice he used 
in sermons on Sundays. 

“Do you, mon pere?” Edmund asked, 


” 


harshly. “Has your right arm_ ever 
been taken from you?” Edmund 


knocked his pipe against the steps. 
“No, I’m sorry, Father. I’m a selfish 
old man, I guess, trying to lick my 
wounds.” 

“No, Edmund, you're a father who 
thinks he has lost a daughter. And be- 
cause you are a good father and love 
your children, it hurts.” The priest 
paused, groping for words. “First 
days are long, Edmund, and this day 
has been long and hard for you. But 
first days are always difficult.” 

Edmund turned toward Father Rich- 
ards. He realized that the priest was 
attempting to give him comfort. He 
also realized that there was little any- 
one could do. The sadness was inside 
of him. He wondered if something 
from outside could dispel it. 

Father Richards said: “You know, 


Edmund, there is one face that I have 
never forgotten. It was long ago, long 
ago. The face of my mother. It was 
the day I left the house with my be. 
longings wrapped in a paper bag, ready 
to hike to the seminary some miles away. 
She stood at the door—I can see her still 
—and her face was all sadness. But 
there were no tears. She told me after- 
ward that that first day was the longest 
of her life.” 

“But what of the days after that?” 
Edmund asked. “Are the days shorter 
afterward or better?” 

“Afterward? Let me tell you some- 
thing, Edmund. When a girl like 
Therésé leaves to enter religious life, 
it means that God has moved in her 
soul. But do you think He, in His good. 
ness, has forgotten you or your wife?” 

The priest’s voice was a whispering 
plea, tracing the edges of the night. 
“It’s a thing of pride to have a daughter 
as a nun. You have been proud and 
you will be prouder still. And think— 
if God loves your daughter so much that 
He called her to Himself, how much 
must He love the ones who bore this 
child and raised her in her innocence.” 

“But, why should I be sad then, mon 
pere? Is it wrong?” 

The priest talked on, but the plead- 
ing tone was gone. “You know, Ed- 
mund, a guarantee that God loves you 
does not include a life on this earth 
without pain or sorrow. Even the great 
Saints knew their dark night of the soul. 
Even your Therésé will have her 
moments of doubt. 


“7 LIKE to think,” the priest contin- 

ued, gazing into the sky, that “God 
gives the parents this long, first day be- 
cause He, Himself, probably saw His 
mother’s face when He first went His 
way. One day, and then... .” 

“And then .. .” Edmund echoed. 

“And then it’s up to you,” the priest 
answered. “Look, Edmund, it’s getting 
late. I imagine Marie waits for you at 
home. I imagine this day has been long 
for her as well....” 

Edmund left the priest and walked 
along the street, homeward. His 
thoughts suddenly turned to Marie and 
he thought: poor Marie, I think only 
of myself. The wind rose slightly and 
he felt the breeze on his face. Silently, 
he repeated the words of the priest to 
himself. “If God loves your daughter 
so much that He called her to Him- 
self, how much must He love the ones 
who bore this child and raised her in 
her innocence.” 

As he turned down the street to his 
home, he thought again of Therésé and 
somehow he felt a great love, a great 
tenderness, and a great humility. It 
was not yet midnight, but he knew that 
the long, first day was over. 
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Black Star 


Betrayed by a few conniving union leaders are these honest, rank-and-file, trade union members 


Labor racketeers, using the jargon of Haymarket, 


Bloody Harlan, and Ludlow, are squeezing a healthy 


capitalist profit from the workingman’s pockets 


by VICTOR RIESEL 


HERE is an impression abroad 

among the innocents that by cover- 
ing crime on the waterfront you can 
cover crime inside labor. 

With all the sudden death, hand-gre- 
naded union headquarters, dope run- 
ning, and $350,000,000 a year loot, the 
dockside crooks are penny-ante purse- 
snatchers and wrist-slapping juveniles 
compared with the multi-billion-dollar 
operators in other trades. The water- 
front lads just don’t have the social 
standing in the crime syndicate enjoyed 
by those who operate tiny unions for 
gargantuan shakedowns at the race 
tracks, in the taverns made gay by 
blaring juke boxes, on big commercial 
construction jobs, in atomic centers, in 
munitions plants and auto factories, on 
the trucks which haul vital construc- 
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tion material over the highways, in the 
veterans hospital and other government 
construction field, and in the newest 
of all, the welfare insurance game. 
No one can estimate the take of the 
men who deal in terror. Judging from 
an analysis of recent Grand Jury and 
Congressional reports still to be made 
public, the total sum handled by this 
fraternal crowd runs to many billions. 
For this kind of money, men will 
kill. And they have. At least six labor 
leaders have been murdered in the past 
year or so. Four in St. Louis and two 
in New York. Several have been bomb- 
ed out of their homes in Chicago and 
elsewhere. Scores have been _ beaten. 
However, not until recently has there 
been any effort to crack down on the 
mobs. The murders are still unsolved. 


But the seething anger of newsmen, 
Congressmen, and just men in the 
street is beginning to force results. In 
the past few months, fifty-five 
powerful, though not overpublicized, 
labor leaders have been indicted by 
local and federal Grand Juries. 

What’s happened to labor? 

Is it all dishonest? Is it all a racket? 

Of course not. A recent survey of 
mine reveals that of the AFL’s 106 in- 
ternational unions 27 have been in- 
vaded by the mobs. The racket leaders 
we could find totaled a few hundred 
out of the 250,000 labor officials in 
the U.S. And, regardless of what you 
think of the CIO’s energetic militancy 
and hyperthyroid blasts at public off- 
cials, the racketeers have not pene- 
trated any important CIO union. 

This is what has happened. Scores 
of regional labor leaders have become 
so powerful they can defy their na- 
tional chiefs. Recently in New York, 
two Teamsters Union leaders were 
battling each other. They stopped im- 
portant construction work worth $600,- 
000,000 for months—costing the rank- 
and-file teamsters over $50,000,000 in 
wages as one official prolonged a strike 
to prove his control over the city. 


some 
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In Philadelphia not too long ago, 
another labor leader, head of an Oper- 
ating Engineers union local, delayed 
scores of millions of dollars worth of 
construction. He continued a strike 
despite the beseechings of Governor 
Fine, the imploring of his members, 
and the bellowing of his international 
union president. 

No one could touch him. This is 
vital to understand. When the inter- 
national union chief finally moved in 
to crack down, the regional man simply 
went into court. The local charter was 
his. It could not be taken from him. 
That charter is all powerful. There 
you have the base of all abuse. 


T takes a mighty strong intefnational 

president to shake a local labor 
baron once he is duly elected and the 
charter is in his name. This, the mobs 
discovered long ago. So the boys be- 
gan getting themselves charters in one 
fashion or another. They would pay, 
if necessary, as much as $25,000 apiece 
—and so buy a little domain and begin 
organizing. The mobs moved in on 
race tracks. Just as the murdered Build- 
ing Employees Union chief, Tommy 
Lewis, did. His word was law, since 
he controlled the right to throw picket 
lines around a track. And when the 
Yonkers Race Track said it wanted to 
fingerprint the men Lewis was sending 
over for jobs, Lewis just snapped, “If 
you fingerprint the boys, you don’t 
open.” 

The mobs moved in on restaurants 
and forced them to take in juke boxes 
and pay 20 per cent of profits—on the 
restaurant as well as the music box. 
They fanned out in all directions, using 
the jargon of the days of Haymarket, 
Bloody Harlan, and Ludlow, while 
making a healthy capitalist profit. An 
attack on them was denounced as an 
attack on all labor. 

They established vertical baronies. 
They took a nickel everywhere they 
could by imposing their personal taxes 
on businessmen and members alike. In 
the atomic installations, they refused to 
give workers permanent working cards 
—charging them a dollar a day for the 
privilege of building the vast plants of 
America’s front line defense. 

They taxed construction employers 
a nickel a truck load of dirt. They got 
up to fifteen cents for each dress manu- 
factured or trucked. They got a dollar 
a taxi from drivers and garage owners. 
A thousand dollars up a week for “pro- 
tection.” Anywhere up to $10,000 for 
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the removal of pitket lines. They drew 
up lists of strikes that were “‘legiti- 
mate” and charged regular rates for 
withdrawing their support. 

Like the indicted Orville Ring, Team- 
sters Union boss of Kansas City, they 
began living lush lives. They bought 
air-conditioned homes and Cadillacs, 
They invested in race tracks and race 
horses. They bought huge farms and 
summer homes, How? 

No one has ever put it more accur- 
ately than the Eastern Judicial District 
of Missouri, Eastern Division, Grand 
Jury report, filed in St. Louis, Missouri, 
last July 23. Using FBI agents as in- 
vestigators, the Grand Jury came across 
sensational violations of the Federal 
Anti-Racketeering Statute not only in 
St. Louis but throughout the entire 
state, throughout Illinois, New Jersey, 
and a dozen cities. 

Now, mind you, the mobs not only 
exploited industrialists, which would 
have been ghastly enough, but obvious- 
ly never even gave a thought to Robin 
Hood. This band of men stole from 
their own people, rank-and-file construc- 
tion workers, laborers, technicians. 

Bitterly, the Grand Jury said: 

“Our investigation of infringements 
on the rights of our citizens, particu- 
larly on the rights of union members, 
by labor racketeers disclosed that large 
sums of money have been extorted 
from various contractors by self-seeking 
and irresponsible labor leaders, espe- 
cially the local business agents and 
lepresentatives who have stopped at 
nothing to obtain their own ends. 

“Before continuing, this Grand Jury 
goes on record that in conducting its 
investigation of labor racketeering con- 
ditions it was its purpose to assist the 
working man and his community in 
eliminating a most sinister situation. 
It has never been the purpose of the 
Grand Jury to condemn labor and labor 
unions generally or to in any way 
hinder the American labor movement.” 


HE Grand Jury, which indicted fif- 

teen St. Louis labor leaders and is go- 
ing after’ more, then proceeded to relate 
its grievances and findings: 

“The activities of the group of labor 
leaders under investigation have pro- 
duced the following injurious results: 

“The public or community as a whole 
has suffered irreparable damage and 
loss resulting in (a) Much higher con- 
struction costs which have been passed 
on to the consumer. (b) Delay in com- 
pletion of many projects which has 
hindered the production of commodi- 
ties required for military purposes. (c) 
Delay in completion of many projects 
vital to the citizenry generally. People 
have had to do without adequate hous- 
ing, hospitals, and other facilities.” 


' 

Before going into the nfacabre tech- 
niques of the extortion which brought 
all this about, I'd like to point out 
that hospitals and low income housing 
were delayed, that working people were 
deprived of decent homes and medical 
care by these mobs—and yet they used 
as their secret weapon the jargon of 
the oppressed, 

It becomes the duty—just as baldly 
as that—the absolute duty of liberals 
and labor leaders to shear the mobs of 
this protective coloration. Otherwise 
shakeups will never follow shakedowns 
—and the honest men inside labor will 
be prisoners of the gun-toting mobs. 

Lest you think that last phrase is just 
an expression to heat up this story, I 
quote again from the St. Louis report: 

“Much of the evidence before this 
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Orville Ring, indicted labor of- 
ficial, lived high as union leader 


Grand Jury disclosed that labor rack- 
cteers carried revolvers with impunity, 
and on many occasions arranged it so 
that intended extortion victims, and 
workers who might complain, were able 
to see such weapons.” 

This mad dash after more and more 
money, naturally leads to the use of 
this artillery to defend the take and 
then on to further terror. This is re- 
flected in all recent indictments. 


HERE were four men indicted by a 

local jury in Kansas City. Among the 
charges against Orville Ring’s colleagues 
were felonious assault, assault with in- 
tent to kill, and two charges of carry- 
ing concealed weapons. 

There in Kansas City a Congressional 
Committee found enough dirt to pro- 
voke it into asserting that: 

“Violence has become the adjuster of 
jurisdictional conflicts. All orderly pro- 
cesses have been rejected and force has 
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replaced reason in the (Teamsters) in- 
dustry. 

“This Committee and the Congress 
should look with deep concern at this 
sordid account of free men, afraid to 
work, terrorized by the gangster tactics 
of those union leaders to whom the 
Congress itself has given privilege and 
authority.” 


T is not inconsequential that this vio- 

lence, terror, wholesale robbery, and 
extortion delayed production at nearby 
military installations, 

The Committee specifically charged 
that production had been slowed at 
the City Arsenal, a small-arms manu- 
facturing plant; at the Sunflower Lake 
Ordinance Works, where smokeless 
powder is produced; at the Grandview 
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But sordid as is this retailing of 
violence and betrayal of trust, it does 
not begin to take on the shameful hue 
of the welfare and insurance racket. 
The mobs have discovered that it 
doesn’t pay to get themselves involved 
in all the messy carrying of guns, blow- 
ing up of restaurant fronts, and head- 
splitting when a juicy and legal oper- 
ation is at their finger tips. 

Here it is: 

With the growth of union and em- 
ployer vision, thousands of labor con- 
tracts covering some 4,000,000 workers 


now include welfare and _ insurance 
coverage. A local union with 5,000 


members takes a percentage of the total 
payroll from the employer and insures 
its members for life, for accident, for 
health, and for retirement, mostly. Now 





Wide World 


like Walter Reuther (left), James Carey, and the late 


Phil Murray (right), still form the great majority of trade union officials 


Air Base headquarters for the air de- 
fense of the Central U.S., and at the 
Claycomo plant of the Ford Co., which 
turns out wings for military jet aircraft 
—which were taking on the Soviet 
MIGs while the so-called labor boys 
were taking on heavier bank vaults. 

Nor was it any different in Detroit 
where seven men were indicted by the 
jocal Grand Jury. Read the account for 
yourself: 

The charges against one William E. 
Bufalino, boss of the juke box and race 
track workers, were: 

“Extortion, conspiracy to extort, con- 
spiracy to obtain money and property 
under false pretenses, conspiracy to 
molest certain persons in their occupa- 
tion, and conspiracy to force certain 
persons to become members of a labor 
organization.” 

The latter charge, of course, referred 
to the bombing and threats of violence 
aimed at tavern owners, not workers, 
who refused to pay tribute to Bufalino. 
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if the 5,000 members each get a $19,000 
life insurance policy in one swoop, 
that’s quite a sale for some insurance 
broker. The face value is $50,000,000. 

The commissions on such policies are 
enormous. At this moment the commis- 
sions on all unionists now insured comes 
to $30,000,000 a year. 

And it’s all legal. So the mobs begin 
to move in. They always love the legi- 
timate stuff like printing firms to which 
any employer who wants labor peace 
must give his business. Furthermore, 
there are still some 12,000,000 unionists 
uninsured. This could mean a cut into 
some $90,000,000 worth of new com- 
missions. So they set themselves up in 
business as insurance brokers. But that’s 
not enough. They discovered they could 
make more money in the actual insur- 
ance business itself. So they also set 
up the companies—in New York and 
Chicago. Soon, according to Bill Mc- 
Kenna, counsel for the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, the 


big boys began exchanging ¢harter§ for 
promise of welfare \P*“irance busines. 

Two such charters were given to 
some New York mobsters recently and 
they turned in $750,000,000 face value 
of insurance. The commission on that 
was enough to give the original owners 
of the charters a cut of $350,000 with- 
out doing an hour’s work. 

There is no sense delving deeper into 
the rackets. They’re big. They’re ubi- 
quitous. They’re tough. They sell out 
the soul of American labor. 

Knowing this, after months of in- 


vestigation, the St. Louis Grand Jury 
had this to say, half despairingly, half 
pleadingly: 

“The intelligent and well-meaning 


leaders who control the national head- 
quarters of the various unions, in most 
cases, today are doing what they can 
to gain respect and acceptance by so- 
ciety in general. 

“However, if legitimate complaints to 
these heads go unheard, either through 
inadvertence or otherwise, the union 
involved is certainly inviting disaster 


through the wrath of what will be- 
come an aroused American public. 
“An immediate investigation into 


such complaints of these unscrupulous 
local leaders would do much to en- 
hance the position of the union and 
bring about that middle-of-the-road 
harmony which is so desired between 
labor and management.” 

Labor started as a glorious crusade 
for the dignity of man. It was led by 
those who sought little more than a 
few additional dollars in the pay en- 
velope, fresh air and open windows in 
plants that were firetraps, respect of 
the community for those who toiled 
with their hands, equality with those 
who worked with their brains. All 
laudable aims. 

It has achieved all this. It is strong. 
You may not agree with George Meany 
or Walter Reuther, but they are men 
of force and dignity and standing. 


HEY are being betrayed not only by 

those who catry guns and extort 
money by using a local union as a 
shield and a thing of terror. The 
Meanys and the Reuthers are being be- 
trayed by the very men of good will 
who profess to love labor so much 
they will burn with fiery words any- 
one who dares criticize. They will turn 
on those who talk of racketeering. They 
are wrong. 

Never was there such a force created 
in the image of Fascism as those who 
terrorize in the name of the little fel- 
low and make bloody millions doing 
so. Let those who unconsciously be- 
come their secret weapon beware. Thus 
began the storm troops of European 
totalitarianism. It can happen here. 
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Pxcuding war, Prohibition, and the 
invention of television, the major 
national tragedy of the twentieth cen- 
tury has been the decline and fall of 
American Cookery, And the fault, un- 
divided and utterly deserved, rests on 
the doorstep of the American woman. 
She has succeeded in forgetting how to 
cook. 

The word “succeeded” is used ad- 
visedly, for it was by no mere accident 
that our wives and—yes, let’s face it— 
our mothers lost their once-celebrated 
skill in the culinary craft. Roughly fifty 
years ago, weary of what they deemed a 
subordinate role in the scheme of things, 
they set out deliberately to trick their 
way out of the kitchen. And the man- 
ner in which they achieved their malev- 
olent end was pure sabotage. 

I shall not mince words. I submit 
that no modern woman (any female 
person born within the nation’s confines 
since 1900) can cook worth a_ hoot. 
I do not say that she cannot whip up 
a platterful of fodder which, as she will 
prove by charts and graphs, contains all 
properties essential to sustain life. I 
do contend that the day when the 
(American housewife could step into her 
roomy, gadgetless workshop and_ pro- 
duce a meal robust with character and 
personality is irrevocably gone. And 
woman willed it so. 

In fair play, it should be conceded 
that the modern woman, as previously 
defined, is not the true villain of this 
piece, but rather her mother. Actually, 
our present-day housewife does not even 
realize that she is a complete dope in 
the kitchen. She does the best she can 
with the pathetic skill she possesses. 
But Grandma knows. 

Grandma knows, for example, that 
modern woman—her own Machiavellian 
creation—wouldn’t recognize a_ suet 
pudding if one walked up and pinched 
her cheek. Grandma is blandly certain 
that the apple dumpling, with its amber 
juice and cinnamon “candied” atop 
the hand-rolled crust, belongs to the 
ages. She knows blinkin’ well that her 
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little girl would faint dead away if asked 
to corn a brisket of beef or to “put up” 
a few jars of mincemeat for ‘Thanks- 
giving and Christmas pics. 


OW does Grandma know all this? 

Why, because she saw to it that 
daughter’s culinary savvy was kept to 
smattering proportions. And why did 
she do that? Well, therein lies the 
melancholy story of the Great American 
Betrayal. 

Common sense tells us that Grandma, 
whose heroic artistry in the kitchen had 
sustained the sinews that tamed the 
wilderness and had become a legend, 
was tired. And we also know that two 
dolls named Lucretia Mott and Susan 
. Anthony were running loose around 
the country, shrilling a credo of Equal 
Rights. 

For such a siren song, Grandma was 
a sitting duck. She hearkened to the 
crusading Lucretia and Susan, and she 
was lost. She backed off from her gleam- 
ing kitchen range and dropped into 
the omnipresent rocking chair beside 
the baby’s crib. She stared long at her 
work-reddened hands and at the infant, 
and a great resolve was born. She was 
through with pots and kettles, and her 
daughter would never be their slave. 

And quit she did. Gradually—she 
was far too cute to tip her hand by 
rushing things—she withdrew from the 
family table those items whose prepara- 
tion required much time and _ effort. 
And each time she shed an unwanted 
task, a commercial enterprise sprang up 
to perform it. 

She quit churning butter, and cream- 
cries blossomed forth. She stopped 
curing meats, and packing houses mul- 
tiplied and flourished. She gave up 
making her wonderful bread, and the 
baking industry burgeoned. 

Grandpa, of course, did not take all 
this lying down, but he might as well 
have. He hollered bloody murder, for 
instance, when factory butter, with its 
synthetic golden hue, replaced the home- 
churned article, but Grandma shamed 


Some fellows think that while the present-day housewife 


does her best with the pathetic skill she possesses, 


she is a complete dope in the kitchen 


by ART SMITH 


Today’s Women Can’*t Cook 


him to silence by quietly mentioning 
that her backaches had been growing 
worse. He squealed like a stuck pig 
when his joyous breakfast of wheat- 
cakes, steak, potatoes, and deep-dish 
apple pie with rich cream dwindled to 
bacon and eggs, but Grandma simply 
scared him silly with new-fangled talk 
about the danger of fatty tissue around 
the heart. 

Of course, you can see what hap- 
pened as Grandma reared her daughter 
to become your wife and mine. Work- 
ing on the axiomatic principle that a 
man will never miss what he has never 
had, she taught this slip of a girl virtu- 
ally nothing of her own kitchen skill. 
She trained her to open a can without 
cutting off her hand, to plug in a re- 
frigerator, to thaw the taste out of 
frozen vegetables, to run electric mix- 
ers, to tenderize board-tough steer meat 
with trick powders. Then she taught 
her how to play a cagey hand of bridge, 
foreseeing, as Grandma foresaw every- 
thing, that the kid was going to have 
a lot of leisure once she got herself a 
man. 

{t apparently bothered Grandma not 
a whit that her son-in-law was never to 
behold such glories as a roast suckling 
pig crouching on a platter with an 
apple in its mouth; or a home-cured 
Easter ham, redolent of applewood and 
hickory smoke; or a four-story spice 
cake, its inch-thick fluff-fluff frosting 
studded with walnut halves. 


N°: Grandma embarked upon a cru- 
sade and a crusader must never 
deviate from his purpose. So, while 
Grandma concerned herself with the 
development of the modern housewife, 
American Cookery languished and died. 
And I guess it makes little difference 
today that she was fully aware that she 
was putting to ruin an_ irreplaceable 
segment of our culture. After all, it 
was her own creation and, if she de- 
stroyed it, who had a better right? 

And, anyway, what’s the use of holler- 
ing? What did it get Grandpa? 
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Some fellows think old-fashioned cooking was a horse- 
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We Never Ate Better 


F geo I can’t quite understand 
why, there must be some strange 
fascination about looking backward 
into the past. A man can’t go any- 
where these days without running into 
one of those antiquarians who, given 
almost no encouragement at all, will 
launch enthusiastically into a long, dull 
story that always winds up with “ah, 
those were the good old days.” 

Some of these worshippers of the 
long-ago yearn nostalgically for the 
horse, glowering darkly at the mere 
mention of Henry Ford, Others deplore 
the passing of the ukelele. And now, 
it scems, a desperate little cult has 
sprung up and is going about damning 
all cookery since 1900. 

The sheer effrontery of denouncing 
out-of-hand everything culinary since 
the turn of the century may silence the 
timid. But inasmuch as my wife can 
read and I like to eat, I intend to 
fight! 

Therefore, I proclaim that of course 
women these days can cook—practically 
all of ‘em. And just in case you have 
any doubts, buddy, take a look south 
and check your waistline. 

Most of these lower-case Escoffiers 
bulge comfortably, too, but this they 
conveniently ignore. Let one of them 
back you into a corner, as one did 
at my house not long ago, and: he'll 
inevitably open up by sneering at the 
bread nowadays. 

“If yow never ate Grandma’s bread, 
you never ate bread,” he announced 
with finality. Charitably overlooking 
the fact that HE probably never tasted 
Granny’s baking either, I admitted that 
her bread had two slight advantages. 
You could smell it baking; and you 
could eat it hot. 

But what else did it have? Not very 
much. It didn’t have as much milk, 
as much yeast, as much shortening, as 
much calcium. On top of that, it took 
a lot of time to make and it cost more. 

“Well,” argued the poor man’s 
Brillat-Savarin, hedging a little, “maybe 
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the bread today is O. K. But what 
about all those other things like frozen 
foods, pressure cookers, and that stuff. 
Hell, that ain’t cooking!” 

All right, I said to this would-be 
cpicure, let’s take frozen foods first. I 
conceded that no man in his right mind 
would hold that there’s anything better 
than an ear of corn just off the stalk 
or a tomato right from the vine. But 
how many of us can step off the back 
porch into a vegetable patch and _har- 
vest a mess of limas for tonight’s meal? 

My man couldn’t. “But I give my 
wife strict orders to buy only fresh 
vegetables—none of that frozen junk 
for me,” he snorted, I asked him how 
long he thought it was since his “fresh” 
fodder had been picked. 

“What's that got to do with it? 
They're fresh, aren’t they?” he roared. 
Four or five days before he ate them 
they were fresh, I told him; after that 
they nurtured delicately in a freight 
car. The frozen kind are processed 
immediately after picking, I explained, 
and for him and me represent the next 
best thing to buying a farm. 


“ ELL, if you’re so smart, what’s 

good about a pressure cooker? 
My grandmother had a big iron pot, and 
a roast simmered in it all day. Boy, was 
that eating!” he boasted. 

It was—until somebody came along 
and figured out a way to do it just as 
good and in a lot less time. And that 
reminded me, I said, of a story. 

My father, one of the nobler trencher- 
men of his day, came from the land of 
sauerbraten and the home of the 
kartoffel glace. —To my mother fell the 
task of executing this gourmet’s dream 
in the approved Bavarian fashion. 

And task it was. The meat had to 
be carefully marinated for a day or so. 
The cooking was done slowly; for hours 
and hours. That is, until some genius 
hit upon the pressure cooker. 

My mother heard about it from one 
of her friends, another poor wife con- 


stantly chivvied by an heir to all 
Grandma’s favorite recipes—each a day’s 
work in itself. So we acquired a pres- 
sure cooker. ‘Secretly, of course, since 
Father, who didn’t let his ignorance of 
the kitchen prevent him from super- 
vising it, was a little bit suspicious of 
anything new. 


NE night Father came home for din- 

ner, worn from a hard afternoon 
of pinochle at the turnverein and _ al- 
lowed as how he could eat. He beamed 
fondly on Mother when he heard we 
were having sauerbraten. 

The meat was delicious; the gravy 
better. All Bavaria would have lifted 
a stein to the dumplings and the red 
cabbage. And after he finished a sec- 
ond plateful, Father looked up, mildly 
surprised, and said he didn’t know 
Mother had planned his favorite dish. 
He hadn’t seen any meat marinating; 
hadn’t seen it go into the pot that noon 
as he left for the club. 

“That's right,” said Mother, “and 
you won't again, either. This sauer- 
braten was made in a pressure cooker, 
in forty-five minutes. But it tasted good, 
didn’t it?” 

Father was thoughtful. To endorse 
this new sauerbraten without reservation 
would be, in a_ sense, letting all of 
Bavaria down. Yet Father was no fool. 
He knew he was in America to stay; 
he knew he wanted sauerbraten again; 
he knew it was always going to be done 
in a pressure cooker from then on. 

“Yes, it was good,” said Father, sigh- 
ing a little. 

My friend was quiet when I finished, 
and all at once I felt a little sorry for 
him. “Stay to dinner,” I urged con- 
tritely, “and try sauerbraten cooked in 
a jiffy like Mother—not Grandma—used 
tc make.” 

He did, and ate every morsel. “Was 
it as good as the old days?” I inquired, 
after he relaxed contentedly in his chair. 
My friend dies hard. 

“Well,” he muttered, “it was quicker.” 
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Jack Benny, master of timing and the slow-take 


HEREVER you live, you’re no 
doubt hearing a lot about “Conel- 
rad” these days, and it’s about time. 

The word itself is a contraction of 
CON-trol of EL-ectro-magnetic RAD- 
iation, and it stands for an emergency 
radio system set up by Civilian Defense 
to enable standard radio stations to 
remain in service immediately before 
and during an air attack, thereby keep- 
ing the public informed of develop- 
ments and instructed as to procedures 
of defense and preservation. 

This is surely a great improvement 
over the broadcasting blackout at first 
devised in the event of enemy attack. 

A total blackout of broadcasting 
would contribute to panic, hysteria, 
confusion, and a drop in morale; nor- 
mal radio contact would tend to main- 
tain the status quo in case of a raid. 

The blackout was originally planned 
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because planes flying without direction 
can “tune” to any given radio station 
and “ride” to their target on its beam, 
flying a 100 per cent true course. 

The first major instance of this type 
of navigation probably took place at 
Pearl Harbor, and captured Jap pilots 
later admitted that the pilots in that 
“big sneak” literally “rode” to their 
sleeping targets on the beam of a sta- 
tion broadcasting in Honolulu. 

Civilian Defense didn’t want this to 
happen again and planned _ broadcast- 
ing “blackouts” in case of attack by 
air, then improved on that plan with 
“Conelrad.” 

Here’s how “Conelrad” works. 

In case of enemy attack by air, stand- 
ard stations will tell listeners to tune 
to “Conelrad,” which is at both 640 
and 1240 on any radio dial (just take 
your choice). 


The “Conelrad” broadcasts will give 
out no call letters and will play music 
between instructions or bulletins by 
H. V. Kaltenborn, Fulton Lewis, me 
Walter Winchell, Gabriel Heatter, or 
some other prominent American whose 
voice is easily identifiable. 

The trick is, though, that its points 
of origin will change rapidly and this 
will keep direction finders on enemy 
planes spinning like tops, making it 
impossible for them to chart a course. 

It worked beautifully in recent tests 
in various parts of the country. 


A is for Benny 

Jack Benny, a nice guy, is also a 
smart one, one of the smartest I know. 

He is also one of the most success- 
ful operators in show business and has 
been for a generation, a fact which 
proves he is both nice and smart, if 
any proof is necessary, since nobody 
lasts that long without being both. 

A top attraction on radio from the 
beginning, Benny made the move to 
TV slowly, easily, and without appar- 
ent effort. Not all of his shows have 
been first-rate since he’s been on the 
visual medium, but most have been 
and more than a few have been great. 

Benny’s success-formula is simple and 
could be copied by nearly everybody in 
broadcasting. 

He has no temperament, or, at least, 
none that I ever discovered. 

He has developed great artistry in 
several directions over the years and, 
by now, is a master of the pause, the 
“slow take,” the delayed reaction, and 
his timing is next to flawless. 

As an aid to his fine comic sense, 
he has surrounded himself with experts 
of all kinds, both in the technical and 
performing fields. 

Lastly, he never deliberately tries to 
dominate a show but will freely throw 
it to a guest or even a supporting play- 
er, if some useful purpose will be 
served thereby. 

I’m glad Jack is on TV, since he can 
now be seen as well as heard by mil- 
lions on a regular basis. To the young 
and aspiring thespians in his audience, 
please let me say this: Watch this man 
carefully; study him assiduously. He’s 
a college education in performing, all 
by himself. He’s one of the greats of 
our day. 


Toscanini Returns 


Arturo Toscanini begins his seven- 
teenth season of the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra Nov. 7 and will direct four- 
teen of the twenty-two concerts sched- 
uled on the following dates: Nov. 7, 
14, 21, and 28; Dec. 5 and 12; Jan. 16 
and 23; Feb. 27; March 6, 13, 20, and 
27; and April 3. 

All of the scheduled concerts will be 
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on NBC radio only, so far, beginning 
at 6:30 p.m., EST, although the net- 
work also hopes to schedule at least 
two of the above as simulcasts, thus 
giving the television audience what 
might well be a last look at the octo- 
genarian maestro. 

Among the highlights that Toscanini 
has planned for this season are a two- 
part concert performance of the opera 
Un Ballo In Maschera, by Verdi; Brahms’ 
German Requiem; Zoltan Kodaly’s Psal- 
mus Hungaricus; an all-Sibelius pro- 
gram; an all-Wagner program; Kabalev- 
sky’s Cello Concerto; an all-Mendels- 
sohn program, and Strauss’ Don Quix- 
ole. 


Lucille Ball 


L’affaire Lucille Ball seems to be 
settled and should stay that way, un- 
less, of course, there are more chapters 
to the story; but I seriously doubt it. 

The fact that the actress registered 
to vote the Communist party ticket 
certainly isn’t in her favor and cannot 
be condoned or excused, regardless of 
pressure by her grandfather, as she tes- 
tified before an Un-American Activities 
Committee investigator, or a legion of 
grandfathers, for that matter. 

Miss Ball’s personal, political, and 
professional records all seem to  sub- 
stantiate her story, however, that this 
one act was a complete departure from 
her ordinary way of life and was done 
under extreme duress. 

The public, particularly, as well as 
Miss Ball’s network, sponsor, and movie 
studio, all chose to believe this and I 
think rightly. Other stars and_ lesser 
personalities haven’t escaped as cleanly 
for the very simple reason that most 
weren't as entitled. 

The Communists will doubtless make 
use of Miss Ball’s clearance in the 
future as a kind of blanket prece- 
dent to be applied to every case of 
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MUSIC MASTER—Fred 
Waring has many new fea- 
tures planned for “The 
Fred Waring Show,” back 
for its fifth season 


suspected or clear Red affiliation. Ob- 
viously, such a move is ridiculous and 
deserves to get nowhere, since each 
case of this kind must be judged indi- 
vidually, according to its own merits 
and according to justice and equity. 

In my opinion, most have been 
handled this way in the past and these 
characters in radio and TV who scream 
they were adjudged guilty of subver- 
sion, etc., by reason of their associa- 
tions make me considerably ill. Asso- 
ciation is and has always been a pretty 
reliable method for determining  inno- 
cence or guilt; not infallible, but pretty 
reliable. 


In Brief 


The American Medical Association 
is planning a TV network connecting 
doctors’ offices and homes with top 
hospitals and laboratories, etc. for 
closed circuit conferences and viewing 
of special operations. Sort of a contin- 
uing refresher course. Bob Hope 
Enterprises will produce a TV = series 
based on a Public Defender and called 
I Defend. . . . Production note: Sound 
effects men simulate the squishy sounds 
of men from Mars and other planets, 
supposedly trodding the earth, by pat- 
ting big pots of cooked oatmeal with 
their hands. Honest! ... Brian Donlevy 
has discontinued participation in his 
Dangerous Assignment TV series to look 
lor story material for another video 
vehicle. Three different networks 
are bidding on the Ethel Barrymore 
scries, Ad Room With A View, a daily, 
fifteen-minute commentary on the past, 
present, and future. 

The latest is Greta Garbo will never 
do television, no matter how high the 
offers go, because she fears bad hand- 
ling, which is always possible even on 
the best TV shows. Wrong lighting, 
camera angles, etc., would “destroy the 
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VETERAN—Few performers 
are as much in demand as 
Bert Parks, singer who 
became a top-salaried 
quizmaster and emcee 


Garbo legend” and disillusion a lot of 
people. That’s what the lady said... . 
The average 10-inch TV set in Japan 
sells for 150,000 yen, or about $415 in 
your ever-lovin’ Uncle Sam’s money. 
... Just for the record: Laurie “I Like 
The Wide Open Spaces” Anders’ real 
name is Lo Rayne Day... . J. Carrol 
Naish, who created the “Luigi” role on 
both radio and TV, plans to produce 
and star in a new television series 
titled Senor Poco, a Spanish Robin 
Hood-type character. Naish will also 
write the script. Alice White, a 
top star in the silent flicker days whom 
those over forty will remember kindly, 
says she’s going to quit being domestic 
and cuddly and come back to show 
business via television. 

The latest count is 27,000,000 TV 
sets in the good old United States of 
America. .. . / A new TV station, WIFE, 
is now operating in Dayton, Ohio. 
Whether or not TV is hurting boxing 
is still something of a moot question 
but here are some facts: Ten years ago, 
some 4,000 fight managers held licenses 
throughout the United States, handling 
some 7,200 fighters in about 500 fight 
clubs and arenas, about fifty (of the 
latter) of which were putting on weekly 
fight cards. As of now (and complete 
television coverage), there are less than 
1.000 managers, about 1,500 fighters, 
and less than 100 clubs, only ten of 
putting on weekly fight 
shows. . . . A mid-Manhattan bar, “The 
Horse’s Tail.” makes a real production 
out of TV program viewing. The bar- 
keep announces the program upcoming 
in stentorian tones, draws aside a min- 
iature velvet curtain and there’s the set 
and on with the show! Cute? ... Rob- 
erta Semple. daughter of the late 
evangelist, Aimee Semple MacPherson, 
is an assistant TV producer on Name 
That Tune these nights. 
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_— 
Forward-looking Bishop Herrera 


HEN persecution of the Catholic 

Church had already begun in 
Spain under the Republican govern- 
ment from 1931 to 1936, a Jesuit priest 
known for his bluntness remarked . to 
me: “It will do them good.” 

Perhaps this was simply an everyday 
way of repeating the old Christian axiom 
—‘The blood of martyrs is the seed of 
Christians”’—but what he said shocked 
me then; and even later, in 1939, after 
three years of bloody civil war, I still 
was not convinced that the ill wind of 
persecution would blow anyone, even 
the Church, any good. 

Today, my views are more hopeful— 
thanks to the quiet religious revolution 
that is slowly creeping over Spain, spar- 
ing no aspect of life, but uplifting every- 
thing. 

At the end of the Civil War, the 
Church faced a difficult task. Some- 
thing like forty per cent of the parish 
churches had been destroyed and there 
was a great shortage of priests. Even 
today, in the diocese of Madrid the num- 
ber of priests is 500 short of the 1,500 
needed to take proper spiritual care of 
the people. Vocations dipped danger- 
ously under the persecution and, as late 
as 1944, there were only 26,000 vocations 
compared to 34,000 in 1933. The popu- 
lation meanwhile had grown by some 
two and a half million. What good then 
has come for the Church in Spain be- 
cause of her persecution? 

The chief blessing on the Church has 
been the elimination of apathy toward 
serious social evils that breed extremist 
economic fanaticism. The realization of 
Church leaders of the great need for 
both the evangelization of the religiously 
indifferent working classes and the rais- 
ing of their living standards is indica- 
tive of their sensitive social conscious- 
ness. Spanish clergy today are quick to 
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SPAIN’S 





Quiet Revolution 


The question is often asked: How Catholic 


is Spain? The answer is that, while there is much 


to be done, the Church is making 


vast strides in winning over 


both the young and the workers 


by E. ALAN WALKER 


admit that “we Spaniards are behind 
the times in sociological matters.” But 
at the same time a beginning is being 
made. 

The Spanish Hierarchy speaks out fre- 
quently against the exploitation of peas- 
ants on rural estates and of workers in 
city factories. Dr. Angel Herrera, the 
learned sociologist-Bishop of Malaga, 
often preaches against the poverty- 
stricken conditions of the agricultural 
worker in his section of Southern Spain, 
where the poor are more oppressed than 
in any other part of the country. 

Just as outspoken is Archbishop 
Olaechea of Valencia, who described 
the plight of Spanish workers very well 
in a recent talk at the social studies 
center of his archdiocese. 

In spite of the exceptional small busi- 
ress run by conscientious Catholic em- 
ployers, the Archbishop said, the aver- 
age Valencia worker is justifiably discon- 
tented. 

“He has no confidence in the syndi- 
cates (state-sponsored trade unions) 
because he believes they are a political 
racket and a tool of the bosses. 

“He is against the army which he 
fears and the Church which he does not 
fear. ... He thinks his wages are starva- 
tion wages and would prefer if he could 
receive as wages the money he and his 
employer must contribute to state-run 
social insurance schemes.” 


S far as religion goes, the Archbishop 

said, seventy-five per cent of the 
workers in the Valencia area attend no 
church and most look upon priests “as 
drones in the pay of the bosses.” Never- 
theless, the working man will often 
speak highly of individual priests and 
does not usually object if his wife and 
children go to church. Coarse in his 
language and loose in his personal mo- 


rality, the worker does not let any con- 
cessions he may make to the devotion 
of his wife and children interfere with 
his own rough way of life. Besides poor 
working conditions, the Archbishop sin- 
gled out the housing shortage as one of 
the chief causes of the decline of Chris- 
tian family life. 


HIS portrait of the chief problem 

facing the Church in Spain would 
seem entirely bleak, if I did not mention 
some of the constructive answers the 
Church is finding. In 1946, the present 
Bishop Morcillo of Bilbao, who was 
then auxiliary bishop of Madrid and a 
specialist in sociological problems, took 
me with him on a visit to the typically 
poor Madrid suburb of Vallecas, where 
the Church has wrought minor wonders 
since the Civil War. 

At the time of our visit, several 
churches and school buildings were be- 
ing constructed. As we stood outside one 
of the new buildings, the Bishop said to 
me: “A priest would have been stoned 
it he had shown himself here before the 
war.” 

As it was, the parish priest and: his 
flock seemed on the best of terms. In 
fact, one of my pleasantest memories is 
that of a children’s orchestra—run by a 
jovial Franciscan—which played with 
more gusto than many a dance band I 
have heard. 

Nearby, there was another parish run 
by the Assumptionists. Father Madina 
was the name of the pastor and he had 
three curates. Here, the priests had or- 
ganized a self-governing community of 
boys called Ciudad de los Muchachos, 
which was patterned after the American 
Boys’ Town. Built entirely with private 
contributions, the “town” has as_ its 
center a large modern building, which 
houses a theater, lecture rooms, voca- 
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tional training workshops, and publica- 
tion offices for its own magazine. 


Father Madina confided to me his 
hopes for the future. ‘““My parishioners,” 
he said, “are rag-pickers, pickpockets, 
and casual laborers of the poorest class. 
If I can succeed in teaching their chil- 
dren a trade which will eventually take 
them away from these miserable hovels, 
I shall be quite satisfied.” 

The priest also indicated that most 
of the parents were Communist sympa- 
thizers or Socialists and never came to 
church, but nevertheless remained on 
friendly terms with the priest and did 
not try to keep their children from at- 
tending church. 

The same parish had a nursery run 
by women volunteers from Madrid, who 
cared for neighborhood children while 
their mothers went to work. This is a 
comparatively new form of social serv- 
ice in Spain but is now spreading 
widely, especially since the Franco gov- 
ernment recently passed a law requiring 
all girls over eighteen to do six months 
service with the women’s section of the 
Falange Party to learn cooking, child 
care, and home management. 

Spain, too, has her priest-worker move- 
ment similar to the one in France but 
differing in certain essentials. Called 
the “Brotherhood of Christ the worker,” 
it was founded by a Jesuit, Father 
Morell, in Barcelona, Spain’s largest in- 
dustrial center. What makes the scheme 
rather different from the French move- 
ment is that the Brothers cease to work 
in the factories once they have been or- 
dained priests. 
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Cathedral at Barcelona. 


In the wave of interest in social action 
that is sweeping Spain today, Arch- 
bishop Olaechea of Valencia and Bishop 
Herrera of Malaga stand out as the 
most prominent leaders. But there are 
others among the hierarchy, including 
Bishop Morcillo of Bilbao and Arch- 
bishop Modrego of Barcelona, both of 
whom have made great strides forward 
in their dioceses in the social field. 


MONG the laity, two members of the 
F ecadaag Senor Alberto Martin 
Artejo, the foreign secretary, and the 
youthful minister of education, Senor 
Joachim Ruiz-Gimenez, are prominent 
members of Spanish Catholic Action. 
But its most outstanding figure is 
Seftor Fernando Martin-Sanchez, who 
headed the National Catholic Associa- 
tion of Publicists for eighteen years until 
he resigned last August. His has been a 
dedicated life, in spite of the fact that 
he has been almost completely paralyzed 
for years. It is in the work of men of 
his stamp and in that of the progressive 
churchmen I have mentioned that the 
best hope of healing the psychological 
wounds of the terrible Civil War lies. 

Spain is advancing along other fronts 
as well. Illiteracy, for instance, is now 
claimed to have been reduced to twenty 
per cent of the population. But the dis- 
tribution of illiterates among the gen- 
eral population is rather irregular geo- 
graphically, with the North on the whole 
faring better than the South. 

In a Catholic country the Church 
would normally be expected to play an 
important part in the educational pic- 


Many Spanish churches are 
crowded on Sundays and are even half-filled on weekdays 


Swearing in of cabinet member before Crucifix is a graphic 
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ture. And so she does with her numerous 
schools, colleges, and universities. Even 
in the lay schools and universities, re- 
ligious instruction is almost obligatory 
—the only “out” under the new Concor- 
dat signed between Franco and the Vati- 
can on August 27 being a written note 
from the parents of a child in Spanish 
schools requesting exemption from such 
classes for the student. 

By the same token, the new Con- 
cordat also gives the government greater 
control over church schools than it pre- 
viously enjoyed. A good estimate has it 
that sixty-five per cent of students in 
secondary schools attend church insti- 
tutions. The church schools have been 
under criticism in recent years on the 
ground that although the best schools, 
such as those run by the Jesuits, have 
very high standards, there are too many 
others in which neither the plant nor 
the staff come up to modern require- 
ments. Most competent educators, even 
among religious, have welcomed the 
new right given to the government 
under the Concordat to enforce 
mum standards as a_ healthy 
Spanish education generally. 

Toleration of religious minorities also 
received a boost with the signing of the 
new Concordat. Besides the right to 
exemption from classes in the Catholic 
religion for non-Catholic students men- 
tioned above, the Concordat also con- 
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firmed the Vatican’s approval of the 
controversial article six of the 1946 
Spanish Constitution, which has been 
under criticism from traditionally con- 
servative Catholic circles, the foremost 
spokesman for which was the Arch- 
bishop of Seville, Cardinal Segura, who 
was never known for reticence in criti- 
cizing the Franco government. 

The article in question specifies that 
although Catholicism is the official re- 
ligion of Spain, “no one shall be mo- 
iested on account of his religious be- 
liefs nor in the private exercise of his 
religion.” However, it is also stated 
that no other ceremonies or external 
manifestations, e.g., processions, public 
meetings, crosses, or other markers out- 
side of chapels, shall be permitted to 
religious sects other than those of the 
Catholic Church. The legal position of 
other sects is the same as under the 
monarchy, when the tiny Protestant 
minority had its own chapels 
and schools and led its own 
separate life, probably un- 
known to the majority of 
Spaniards. 

To understand the Span- 
iard’s sensitivity to religious 
questions, it is important to 
realize that memories of the 
Civil War and the atrocities 
against the Church that oc- 
curred during and before it 
have left permanent marks on 
the Spanish attitude toward 
religion. From 1931 until 
1939, the Church in Spain un- 
derwent one of the severest 
persecutions in its history. 
There had, of course, been 
earlier persecutions; for ex- 
ample, the confiscation on a 
large scale of monasteries and 
Church lands in 1937. But it 
remained for the persecution 
under the Second Republic to 
cause the deaths of priests, 
religious, and devout laymen 
in numbers which seem un- 
believable for a Western and 
Christian nation in modern times. 

When the Republican government 
came to power, it not only passed laws 
expelling the Jesuits and refusing them 
and other religious Orders the right to 
teach, but it also allowed mobs to at- 
tack and burn churches and commit 
other uncontrolled acts of violence. Not 
all Spaniards go to Mass on Sunday, by 
any means, but public opinion was 
deeply offended by the attacks on the 
Church. Conditions grew steadily worse 
until the army under General Franco 
intervened in July, 1936, to restore or- 
der. The Civil War which followed 
was one of the bloodiest in history. 

Americans, with their traditions of 
freedom, will find it hard to believe that 
in a non-Communist country men should 
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Children in a church school. 
is being made in the battle against illiteracy 





be murdered on account of their reli- 
gion. Yet that is what happened. All 
told, twelve bishops, 5,255 priests, 2,669 
religious of both sexes, and certainly no 
less than 250,000 ordinary Catholic lay- 
men were murdered by the near-Com- 
munist and Communist supporters of 
the Republican government on even 
the faintest suspicion of being sympa- 
thetic to General Franco. It is estimated 
that out of a population of twenty-eight 
million, a million people were either 
slain for their beliefs or killed in battle. 

Many, including not a few Catholics, 
have wondered whether General Franco 
and his supporters were morally justified 
in overthrowing the Republic. For any- 
one who knew Spain during those years 
of chaos, there can be no doubt that he 
and his followers were justified. The 
alternative would have been a Spain 
ruled by Communism, with no toleration 
at all for any dissenting opinions. Who 





knows what changes in the course of 
recent history this would have meant? 

It is understandable, up to a point, 
that Spain’s recent anti-Catholic perse- 
cution should make her people suspi- 
cious of anything that might be regarded 
as propaganda “against the spiritual 
unity of the nation” and therefore pun- 
ishable under Article 33 of the Constitu- 
tion. This Article has been partly the 
source of Protestant difficulties, but not 
entirely without reason. On the govern- 
ment’s side, it is argued that the Prot- 
estant sects are financed to a consider- 
able extent by elements outside of Spain. 
The government adds that Protestant 
propaganda has been disrespectful to 
the beliefs of Catholics (it has some- 
times been tactless, to say the least) 
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and that such propaganda has been sub. 
versive and “Red” in character (a charge 
which is rather hard to substantiate) , 
Another explanation, though not an ex- 
cuse, is that Spaniards have bitter mem- 
ories of the lack of sympathy shown 
during the Civil War by the press of 
predominantly Protestant countries. 

Nevertheless, it must be pointed out 
that all is not faultless on the govern- 
ment side, either. Protestant chapels 
have been closed by government order, 
and applications to open new ones are 
almost always refused or remain un- 
answered. If the congregations meet for 
private worship, they are liable, if dis- 
covered, to pay a fine. Insufficient pro- 
tection of Protestant property. including 
chapels, has left them open to occasional 
attacks by hoodlums. Though no one 
has been injured bodily, as far as I can 
discover, property such as pews and 
hymnals have been damaged. Protestant 
schools are no longer allowed, 
though it is only fair to point 
out that a school run by a 
Protestant in the south of 
Spain has been allowed to op- 
erate for a number of years 
despite the law. 

It seems needless that Span- 
ish authorities should make 
these difficulties for Prot- 
estants and quite unneces- 
sarily hamstring Spain with a 
reputation for intolerance. 
As a Catholic, one must sym- 
pathize with the terrible or- 
deal the Spanish underwent 
as a result of the Civil War, 
the effects of which have not 
yet been fully healed. But it 
is still difficult to see how an 
almost microscopic Protestant 
minority of 25,000 in a total 
population of 28,000,000 can 
do much harm to anyone. 
Much more harm is done to 
Spain by the feeling aroused 
abroad against her by her ac- 
tions at home. 

It is important to note that 
the still smaller Jewish minority of 4,000 
suffers no such difficulties as the Prot- 
estants face. The Jews have synagogues 
in both Madrid and Barcelona. 

I am always surprised at the numbers 
of people who attend daily Mass in 
Madrid. The churches are _ always 
crowded. And at Rosary time, there is 
not only the usual attendance of elderly 
ladies but many young people. 

Things are happening, but patience is 
required especially from Catholics 
abroad, who should remember that, al- 
though we have one Faith and one 
Shepherd, we also have traditional na- 
tional loyalties and characteristics. Spain 
will come of age once again, but it will 
have to be accomplished by Spaniards 
using Spanish methods. 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Roman Catholic 


On a trip through New England, I noticed a number of 
national churches advertised as Apostolic, Catholic, etc. 
Do these denominations have a valid ministry? the Mass? 
sacraments? Do they venerate the saints?—J. J., FALts 
Cuurcu, VA. 


Nowadays, the only foolproof way to identify a Catholic 
Church is to find out whether it be Roman Catholic. If not 
Roman Catholic, a church—no matter under what label it 
may advertise—is a counterfeit of the Church founded by 
Christ. 

The Founder of Christianity delegated His own power to 
teach, rule, and sanctify to the Apostles and to their legiti- 
mate successors only. In the United States 
alone, there are hundreds of so-called Christian 
churches, all differing in vital matters from the 
Roman Catholic Church and among themselves. 
Hence, no two denominations can be teach- 
ing, ruling, and sanctifying according to the 
mind and will of a Divine Founder. Only one 
church, at most, can have legitimate successors 
of the Apostle. Any church that lacks a valid 
ministry lacks the Mass and sacraments. No 
non-Catholic Christian church venerates any 
saint of its own, for the simple reason that no 
such church can boast of any. 





Adoration: Reunion 


a) My missal refers to the “worship” of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary—how come? b) Should a Catholic be glad 
to observe the ecumenical movement in Protestant circles, 
inasmuch as any move toward unity is a step taward Rome? 
or should he deplore it, lest the result be one, enormous 
Protestant Church?—C. §., Cuicaco, It. 


a) Because there is such a difference between the unique 
honor due to God alone and the lesser honor due to His 
Mother and other saints, it is advisable to reserve the term 
“worship” for references to God and to assign the term 
“veneration” for references to the saints. Untidily and un- 
fortunately, we find occasional uses of the word “worship,” 
when the word “veneration” would dispel confusion. Even 
the Primer on Roman Catholicism for Protestants is refresh- 
ingly clear on this point: “The Roman Catholic Church 
commands Catholics to worship God alone. It forbids Cath- 
olics to give any creature, or image, the honor which belongs 
to God. Roman Catholics adore God and venerate—that is, 
show special respect for—the saints.” 

b) The ecumenical movement, or the endeavor to reunite 
all Christians, is understood differently in Protestant, East- 
ern Orthodox, and Roman Catholic circles, Broadly speaking, 
any move toward unity is bound to be at least a faltering 
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step toward Rome. It is unlikely, impossible even, that 
Protestant Christians will ever be unified among themselves, 
on the basis of identical faith, morals, and worship. They 
are agreed only to disagree. 

As for the unity that should characterize the true Church 
of Christ, the divine will of the Founder is clear: “Other 
sheep I have that are not of this fold: them also I must 
bring . . . and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 
(John 10:16) Time and again, especially throughout the 
past century, the Vicars of Christ have emphasized not only 
their desire, but also their obligation, to foster the reunion 
of Christendom. However, the paternally cordial appeals of 
the “one Shepherd” that the scattered sheep return to the 
“one fold” never smack of compromising politeness. For a 
gratifying discussion of this urgent and delicate problem, 
contact the Catholic University of America Press, for a copy 
of Catholic Ecumenism, by the Rev. Edward F. Hanahoe, 
S.A. 


“Gnats and Camels” 


My husband and I and others have heated discussions over 
which day of the week should be sanctified as the Lord’s 
Day. Please clarify—¥. J., DeTRorr, MIcH. 


The designation of Saturday as the Lord’s Day is peculiar 
to Old Testament times, to the Jews who still observe it, and 
to the Seventh Day Adventist sect to which your husband 
belongs. All other Christians—Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike—are agreed that, ever since New Testament times, Sun- 
day is the proper day. This bewhiskered problem can be 
setiled by a quotation from St. Ignatius of Antioch, which 
is typical of dozens of other reliable assurances. “If we still 
live according to the Jewish observances, we confess that we 
do not accept the grace of Christ. Those who once lived 
according to the Old Law have come to a new hope, no 
longer observing the Jewish Sabbath, but the Lord’s Day 
on which our Life rose from the dead.” 

Incidentally, the Adventists of today, who have splintered 
into six different groups or churches, are a holdover from a 
sect dating back many centuries. All of them have this in 
common—their private interpretation of Holy Scripture has 
led them to expect the second and final advent of Christ 
in the immediate future. The American brand of this obvi- 
ous miscalculation was authored by a William Miller in 1831 
and revised by one Snow, who postponed the end of this 
world from 1843 until October 22, 1844. By 1953, your hus- 
band should admit that he is disappointed and that he has 
been hoodwinked. 

From your letter, it is clear that you married your husband 
outside the Catholic Church. Patiently and courteously, 
but none the less earnestly, we recommend and urge that, 
instead of expending your time and intellectual energies on 
threadbare Adventist vagaries, you “iron out” your marriage 
before it is too late. The final advent of Christ and His 
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general judgment of the world at large will only ratify His 
particular judgment of you, which will occur any day. Our 
Lord was so forthright when He spoke of those who, as 
“blind guides, strain out a gnat and swallow a camel.” 
(Matt. 23:24) 


To Do Or Not To Do? 


Will I be guilty of denying my Faith, if I don’t make use 
of the prayer cards now supplied in some restaurants and 
railroad diners?—P. W., Rareicu, N. C. 


No. In the first place, you do not have to pray grace before 
or after meals. To do so is most commendable, but not obli- 
gatory. Were you to read meal prayers from such a card, 
hardly anyone would know whether you were reading the 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish version. To omit such 
prayers is no more to deny your Catholicity than if you 
were to omit the Sign of the Cross before plunging into the 
surf or to omit doffing your hat when passing a Catholic 
church. At most, your reluctance to pray publicly, though 
quietly, might indicate a false shame or cowardice. No one 
should feel that way, especially nowadays when religious in- 
cifference is so rampant in this country and when so many 
in other countries are starving. 


Prayers of the ““Poor Souls’’ 


Can we count on the prayers of the souls in Purgatory? 
—A.S., DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


While there is no official, teaching of the Church on this 
matter and there is some debate on the point, it seems 
reasonable to expect their prayers in our behalf. 

The souls in Purgatory, although detained there by the 
God of Justice until the completion of their atonement, 
are certain of their eventual admission to Heaven as per- 
fect friends of God. Already, they are “on all but the best 
of terms” with Him. It is not farfetched to as- 
sume that they use their influence with God in 
our behalf, in the spirit of charity which char- 
acterizes the Communion of Saints—the souls 
of the just in Heaven, in Purgatory, and on 
earth. The souls in Purgatory are spiritually 
normal, wel! balanced; hence, they cannot be 
indifferent to the wants of those who are still on 
probation. They need only the prompting of 
Divine Providence to pray especially for those 
on earth who have alleviated their penitential 
suffering and hastened their entry to Heaven. 





Martin Luther 


In scanning the Legion of Decency list, I notice that the 
photoplay, “Martin Luther,” is not classified as A-1 or 
A-2, or B, or C. Is the Church taking a neutral stand?— 
C. L., Boston, Mass. 


How could your vigilant eye have escaped the special classi- 
fication of this movie, as follows: “Contains theological and 
historical references and interpretations that are unaccept- 
able for Catholics.” The language is temperate, the meaning 
unmistakable. 

How can you discuss this picture intelligently with your 
non-Catholic friends, unless you see it for yourself? That 
depends upon how well versed you are in the history of 
Martin Luther and his times. If you know your history, you 
will have to admit, candidly, that the Church of those days 
needed considerable reformation. And if your non-Catholic 
friends know history, they will have to admit, candidly, that 
the religious war spearheaded by Martin Luther was a de- 
formation rather than a reformation, that Luther was one of 
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the most depraved men the world has ever known—vile in 
thought, word, and conduct. To glorify such a man, in a 
photoplay or otherwise, is to distort history and to foster his 
spirit of religious mutiny. Be thankful to God that your fore. 
bears were not taken in by Luther; be a good “papist” your. 
self, and don’t be taken in by the fictitious Luther now 
touring the country 


Approval or Disapproval? 


A very dear friend of mine, a Protestant, is marrying a 
fallen-away Catholic. Is it permissible for me, as a Catholic, 
to attend the wedding? the reception? to send a gift?— 
D. O. SoMERsET, OHIO. 


Unfortunately, many questions sent in to “Sign Post” do not 
furnish sufficient information. If the Catholic be fallen 
away through little or no fault of his own—let us say, 
because of parental neglect or bad example—then it might 
not be disedilying or scandalous to attend the wedding and 
reception. But why not try, either directly or indirectly 
through your friend, to bring about his restoration as a 
normal Catholic? If the Catholic be a blameworthy rene- 
gade to the Church, and above all if he be divorced from 
a lawful wife, you should not attend the wedding or the 
reception, for his wedding to your friend is to be con- 
tracted outside the Church. However, a wedding gift 
sent to your friend only would be permissible. 


Civie Only 


Please explain the fact that the Duke of Norfolk, a Roman 
Catholic, took so predominant a part in the coronation of 
a non-Catholic queen.—H. W., BALTIMORE, MD. 


The secular newspaper you quoted gave a slanted impres- 
sion as to the part taken in the coronation of Elizabeth II 
by the Duke of Norfolk. For many centuries, it has been 
the privilege of the head of the House of Norfolk to func- 
tion as royal master of ceremonies at the coronation of Eng- 
lish sovereigns. But it does not follow that the Duke took 
any direct part in the Anglican Church rites whereby the 
queen was consecrated and crowned in Westminster Abbey— 
formerly known as St. Peter’s. That ceremony—a carryover 
and remnant of England’s Roman Catholic days—was re- 
served to Anglican churchmen. The House of Norfolk is 
famous for having persevered in the Catholic Faith ever 
since the infamous days of Henry VIII and Elizabeth I. 

On the occasion of the coronation, the Vicar of Christ, 
Pope Pius XII, was represented not only by the Apostolic 
Delegate to England, but also by a special delegate. Catholics 
in England organized solemn church services to pray for 
their new sovereign. The English colony in Rome did like- 
wise. However, none of those manifestations of civic loyalty 
implied an approval of the heretical Church of England. 
It is always timely to repeat—when it comes to the reporting 
of religious events, and even more so the interpretation of 
such news, don’t take your cue from the secular press. 


Artificial 


Is it just as good to run an electric light at a shrine, as 
to burn a candle or the like?—S. H., BALTIMORE, Mp. 


As a religious symbol, an electric light is an artificial sub- 
stitute for the live flame of a candle. For church services 
such as Mass, Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, admin- 
istration of sacraments and sacramentals, candles must be 
used and inust contain a specified minimum of pure bees- 
wax. When used in a religious spirit, a candle or a vigil 
light is not intended for illumination. The material burnt 
and the consuming fire symbolizes our spirit of self-sacrifice. 
That symbolism is poorly imitated by electric light. 
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A LOOK AT THE WORLD... 





BY ANITA COLBY 





Even the Dead Get Rich 


‘ 
. \ 


OWHERE in the world is the 
first day of November, the Feast 
of All Saints, observed as it is in New 
Orleans, that fabulous city to which I 


expect to return -again..and. again in, 


this space. 

New Orleans has two big occasions 
each year: Mardi Gras, which is world- 
famous and to which it invites the 
world, and All Saints’ Day, which ‘it 
reserves for itself as far as possible. 

To true Orleanians, “the real people 
of the city” as they prefer to be called, 
not to observe All Saints’, regardless ot 
religious affiliation, is to have no dead, 
no ancestors, to be a person apart. 

Historian Grace King pointed up the 
significance of this when she wrote: “It 
it were granted a native (Orleanian) 
in exile to return but one day of the 
year, that day would be All Saints’™ 
(Le Jour des Morts) . 

All Saints’, as you. know, is a reli- 
gious feast that dates to the year 609, 
when Pope Boniface IV dedicated the 
Pantheon, the Roman temple of all 
the gods, to the Blessed Virgin and all 
the martyrs. 

Its purpose is to honor the many 
martyrs and others whose names aren’t 
mentioned in the Church calendar. 

On All Saints’ Day these holy men 
and women, both known and unknown, 
who helped establish the Church with 
their blood ‘and: edify it by their vir- 
tues and good works, are venerated 
en masse, but in New Orleans this ven- 
eration. by the laity takes many inter- 
esting twists and turns. 

All Saints’, for example, is tradi- 
tionally observed as the Creole Me- 
morial Day, and very few Orleanians 
even bother to note the passing of the 
National memorial observance. 

Half of the city’s 500,000 souls crowd 
into its 40-odd cemeteries on All Saints’, 
however, bringing flowers and other 
offerings and praying for the dead. 

Bright, crisp, delightfully sunny 
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weather is proverbial on that day, too, 
and a rainy November 1 is so rare 
I've never heard of one. 

---~Althomgh Orleanians of all faiths 
~make a.great to-do and tombs are white- 
washed and_.cleaned until they gleam, 
bricks ‘are “reddened,” lettering is re- 
gilded, grass plots resodded, and much 
coffee, confections, balloons, birds-on- 
a-stick, and “other ‘souvenirs are sold 
almost at graveside, the city’s observ- 
ance of the day isn’t commercial nor 
idly sentimental, but is thoroughly 
sincere. 

Every Creole -worthy of the name is 
rigidly required to pay respects to the 
family .grave on-All Saints’. 

Many ‘families even go to their par- 
ticular cemetery together, visit all day 
long over baskets of baked yams, the 
traditional All Saints’ Day food, and 
“receive” friends and relatives seated 
on iron’ benches called “cemetery fur- 
niture.” 

The old custom of affixing lighted 
candles to_tombs has practically died, 
though, and ‘this is ‘unfortunate since 
they ~created beautiful 
night. 

Instead, today, one might more easily 
find an offering of several bottles of 
soft drinks, a whole chocolate cake, or 
a roast atop a grave. 

It’s also not unusual to see’a milk 
bottle full of flowers beside a plate of 
fruit cake, both solemnly and sincerely 
offered out of respect and regard for 
the dead. 

In lieu-of- offerings of this sort, one 
may also find beaded~ wreaths, wax, 
paper and metal flowers of every kind, 
black-and-white. tissue-paper crowns, and 
literally thousands of chrysanthemums 
of every conceivable color, size, and 
shape, most of which are imported ex- 
pressly for All-Saints’ Day.“ 

So identified with All Saints’ Day is 
the chrysanthemum—called the “mum” 
—in fact, that many Creoles refuse to 
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have them in their homes and won’t 
buy them at any other time during 
the year “because they bring death.” 

Fewer epitaphs are found in New 
Orleans cemeteries than anywhere else, 
I understand, but those that do exist 
make up in novelty and language for 
whatever they lack in quantity. 

“He fell in a duel.” 

“He died of yellow fever.” 

“He died on the field of honor.” 

“He died a bachelor.” 

Frequently there is just a line of 
this kind in French, Spanish. Italian 
or Portuguese, and nothing more. 

Many New Orleans tombs are elabo- 
rate and expensive, and some, like the 
Moriarity Monument, are known all 
over the United States. 

Creoles themselves refer to the 
ornateness of some of their tombs as 
“a good sign of prosperity when even 
the dead get rich.” 


ISITORS to New Orleans ceme- 

teries on All Saints’ are sometimes 
shocked, as I was, to hear someone say: 
“I paid $18 for them flowers and look 
what she got for $12.” 

True Orleanians, however, “the real 
people of the city,” pay scant attention 
to this sort of thing, nor are they sur- 
prised at the long line before the “voo- 
doo tomb,” which one rubs with red 
brick and into a chink of which one 
drops a nickel “to get a wish.” 

They also calmly note the family of 
a departed youth placing a_ placard 
over his grave, a custom that has con- 
tinued for years. 

On the placard is neatly printed the 
amount of reward promised for the 
apprehension of his murderer! 

Such is All Saints’ Day in New 
Orleans, although it has one thing in 
common with similar observances all 
over the world: Among the living at 
the gravesides, “all think all men 
mortal but themselves.” 
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A SIGN PICTURE STORY 


CYO IN ACTION 





ie a le ge & 
Photos by D. J. Zehnder and Dan McNulty 


ABOVE—CYO day campers play water basket- 
ball at Hudson County CYO Center. LEFT— 
CYO members from Our Lady of Good Counsel 
parish in Newark receive Holy Communion 
in Eastern Rite Church during Unity Octave 


In the Newark Archdiocese, 
the CYO sponsors a program aimed 
at raising the mind and heart 


of youth to Christ 
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‘(atholic Youth Presents,” one of two Newark CYO radio 
pgrams, consists of weekly radio dramatization series 






























“TUN with a future” is the way mem- 

‘bers of the Catholic Youth Organiz- 
ation in the Archdiocese of Newark de- 
scribe their program. 

“Fun—because we enjoy working, play- 
ing, and praying together with other 
young people of our own Faith. And 
there’s a future in it, because the chapel, 
the basketbail court, the canteen, and 
the dance floor can all serve as labora- 
tories for developing the strength of 
character we'll need as adults.” 

Spiritual, social, cultural, athletic— 
these are the four main phases of the 
CYO program, with the emphasis on 
the spiritual. For spirituality is not con- 
fined to purely religious functions, but 
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we. 














LEFT—Nurse Alda 
Shoker demonstrates is) 
care of patient to 
CYO nurse’s aid 
students 





RIGHT—CYO “torch 
singer” gives her all 

to mournful ballad 
during annual 
talent contest 


is woven into other CYO activities. 

Rev. John J. Kiley, Essex County di- 
rector for the Newark CYO, expresses 
it this way: “All of the activities spon- 
sored by the CYO are devoted to main- 
taining a moral, spiritual climate in 
which Catholic young people will ac- 
quire and strengthen the religious 
values taught them by their Faith. Such 
an objective in no way usurps the home 
or school as the source of training and 
instruction. Rather, the CYO attempts 
to add spiritual meaning to the areas 
outside of both. In this way, the moral 
influences of religion can find expres 
sion and meaning in the _ teen-ager’s 
recreation and leisure time.” 





Counselor at Hudson County CYO Day Camp gives youngsters 
a tip on operating jig-saw as part of camp’s classes in crafts 
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vur-story Hudson County CYO Center houses summer day camp, 
d is said to be “one of the finest and largest” centers in the country 








Gentleman in front wears distracted look while 
youngsters howl during CYO basketball play-offs 


Youth rallies for peace, attended by some 
: : % are sor 
40,000 young Catholics a year, parish and f girl 
county Communion breakfasts, marriage = 
: : : ; fosters 
forums, Cana committees and retreats fill Bice 
out the spiritual phase of the Newark CYO in are 
program. Social action is adequately taken : 
. A : : them i 
care of by March of Dimes drives, war re- 
lief clothing collections, fashion shows of 
modest dresses and gowns, clean literature 
drives, and similar activities involving com- ge 
: ; tive it 
munity action. 
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Cultural activities range from one-act 
play, oratory, and essay contests to talent 
shows and two Archdiocesan-wide radio pro- 
grams in which every parish CYO group is a 
eligible to take part. They are Catholic One 
Youth Presents, a dramatic presentation, 


: eae noe is tl 
and Catholic Youth Talks It Over, a panel Aeaael 
5 hae directi 


county 


Father Kiley points out: “Cultural activ- ea 
larges 


ities do not attract the great numbers which 
athletic or social events draw and are ad- 
mittedly more difficult to sponsor, but they 
offer a challenge and an opportunity. De- 
veloping leadership is one important divi- 
dend they pay.” 

Socially and athletically, no phase of 
wholesome recreation and entertainment is 
neglected. In athletics, the emphasis is on 
fair play. Not only are there annual CYO 
awards for outstanding players in basketball 
and baseball, but awards for sportsmanship 
as well. 

For younger members, Newark has an ex- } 
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Graceful CYO gymnast executes tricky handstand. Varied schedule of 
athletics also includes volleyball, fencing, swimming, ping pong tensive program of scouting. All told, there 
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are some 88 boy scout units and 142 troops 
of girl scouts in the archdiocese. Scouting 
fosters such natural virtues as loyalty, obedi- 
ence, kindness, and reverence. The Church, 
in turn, encourages these and transforms 
them into the supernatural. 

Young adults run their Senior Youth 
Council more independently of adult as- 
sistance, but their program is just as effec- 
tive in producing mature young Catholics. 
Catechetical work for the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, running discussion clubs 
and lecture series on current social prob- 
lems absorb a good deal of the energies of 
Council members. 

One unique facet of the Newark program 
is the Jersey City CYO Center, under the 
direction of Rev. Henry Murphy, Hudson 
county moderator. The Center, one of the 
largest of its kind in the country, accommo- 
dates almost 600 youngsters in its special Day 
Camp during the summer months. 

As for CYO aims, Archbishop Thomas A. 
Boland of Newark declared in a recent talk 
to CYO members, “the sole reason for the 
existence of the CYO is to penetrate and 
reform the natural, temporal order of so- 
ciety with the spiritual, supernatural vital- 
ity and truth of Christ in His Church.” 

The Archbishop added: “Our vision of a 
better day can never become a reality un- 
less the youth of today who will be the men 
and women of tomorrow have developed a 
character and disposition that favors the 
peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ.” 
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Good sportsmanship teaches fair play to CYO members even Friendly competition is keynote of CYO bowling, 
under competitive pressure of fast-paced basketball games which is as popular among girls as among boys 





Snow Ball dance is big social event of year for Newark CYO members. Here, 
pretty “Snow Queen” gets bouquet from Harry Sullivan, CYO adult adviser 
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The Sign’s 


PEOPLE 


of the month 


Photos by Bob Ferguson 


@ LARRY CONNORS, Maryknoll’s “shoemaker sem- 
inarian,” is a strapping six-foot, four-inch, 200-pound 
lad who takes his daily manual labor stint at the 
Maryknoll Major Seminary near Ossining, N. Y., 
rather seriously. So seriously, in fact, that he has not 
only carved out an unusual part-time occupation for 
himself—repairing the shoes for some 250 priests, 
brothers, and seminarians—but has also learned some- 
thing about the importance of work with one’s hands 
in the life of future missionaries. 

Now in his second year of Theology, Larry started 
his unique “hobby” while at Maryknoll’s Junior Semi- 
nary in Brookline, Mass., when he and a fellow semi- 
narian sent hand awl advertised in a 
popular mechanics magazine and started repairing 
shoes to send to the missions. At the Maryknoll Col- 
lege in Lakewood, N. J., the shoe mending work 
boomed when a local shoe repairman, hearing of the 
seminarians’ project, invited them over to try their 
hands at regular shoe repair machinery. The Lake- 
wood project is still going strong. 

When Larry went on to the major seminary, he 
brought his “business” with him. With the help of an- 
other repairman in Scarsdale, N. Y., who donated 
some of the present machinery, Maryknoll found it- 
self with its own shoe repair shop. 

Larry, who comes from Lindenhurst, L.I., and a 
“long line of bricklayers,” enjoys the daily hour set 
aside at the seminary for manual labor because “it 
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TOP-—Seminarian Connors sews a torn ice skate. BOTTOM—Larry 
explains the fine points of shoe repairing to his co-workers. 


develops a strong sense of community among people. 
When you work side by side with your fellow seminar- 
ians, you get to know them much better. You also 
learn how best to work together for a common cause. 
And, of course, ours is Maryknoll and the missions. 

“Manual labor,” he adds, “helps you think along 
practical lines, which makes for a better balance in a 
heavy schedule of abstract theological studies. In 
the long run, too, a little knowledge of how to work 
with one’s hands is a big help to the missionary 
when he finds himself alone in a relatively backward 
mission area with few of the modern conveniences 
we know. With manual labor experience under his 
belt, he can fend more casily for himself.” 
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@ “LOVE IN ACTION” is probably the best descrip- 
tion for the career of Eileen Egan, project supervisor 
for War Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. That such an epithet can sum up Eileen’s 
many achievements on behalf of the U.S. Bishops’ 
program of relief to the war-stricken is adequate 
testimony to the depth of her conviction that “in the 
long run, Christian charity can break down any bar- 
rier to world peace—and is reaily the only answer 
to the present total crisis.” 

Young and keenly intelligent, Eileen has worked 
with W.R.S. since its founding in 1943, when she 
helped set up a program for Polish refugees from 
Communism at a special camp some 250 miles north 
of Mexico City in the rough Mexican backcountry. 
By 1944, Eileen was in Spain setting up similar pro- 
grams for refugees from all three “isms” then 
plaguing Europe—Nazism, Fascism, Communism. 

Except for occasional visits to refugee centers in 
Europe, Eileen spends most of her time nowadays 
working at her desk in the Empire State Building 
overlooking the Hudson River. Besides her job as 
War Relief’s project supervisor, she also acts as con- 
sultant on relief activities for the National Council 





Photos by Jacques Lo 


of Catholic Women, helping to plan such important 
programs as the NCCW clothing drives for “Children 
in Need”—the maimed and orphaned waifs who infest 
the war-ravaged areas of the world. 

A graduate of Hunter College, where she was presi- 
dent of the college Newman Club, much of Eileen’s 
spare-time activity is devoted to writing on peace, a 
subject which she feels should be as dear to the heart 
of every Catholic as it is dear to the heart of the 
spiritual leader of Christendom, Pope Pius XII. 


n 


TOP RIGHT—Miss Egan talks via long distance with 
Msgr. Swanstrom, WRS’s much-traveled director. 
ABOVE-—An inspection visit to WRS’s Long Island 
warehouse. RIGHT —Eileen chats with relief worker. 
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by KENNEDY MACDONALD 


Transformed by the power of a sinister obsession, the once 


gentle Mr. Conwell found himself planning a terrible revenge 
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TRUGGLING to maintain control 

of himself, Mr. Conwell waited for 
the 2:20 bell. For the last ten minutes 
he had been suffering from one of the 
dizzy spells which had been bothering 
him lately. Unable to concentrate on 
Cicero, he had assigned a conjugation 
to be written and had sat down at his 
desk to brace himself until the attack 
should be over. 

He was half aware that his thoughts 
were tumbling vertiginously about that 
sinister idea which always mocked 
at him when he was least able to com- 
bat it. Feebly, ineflectually he tried to 


withdraw from it to cool self-compo- 
sure. The eftort was useless; he heard 
again the voice babbling at him and 
saw the face, endlessly varied but al- 
ways the same in its malevolence, whirl- 
ing and shifting in a mad periphery 
about him. 

The abrupt clangor of the bell cut 
through the quiet of the room, and, as 
though released from invisible -bonds, 
the members of the class darted from 
their chairs and pushed, jostling and 
shoving, through the door. 

As though an overworked engine 
within him had ceased racing, Mr. Con- 
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well felt his processes returning to nor- 
mal. He was weary almost to the point 
of trembling, but he was gratefully 
aware that he was himself again. Slowly 
he got to his feet and closed the door 
against the shrieking tumult of the cor- 
ridor. 


H* shrugged off worry about his physi- 
cal condition. That didn’t matter 
too much. It was the dark idea which 
teased at him more and more frequently 
that frightened him. For a long time he 
had refused to admit to himself that he 
entertained: the temptation at all; now 
he had to admit that the obsession, 
which he viewed with horror when he 
looked at it rationally, was nagging at 
him more and more, and the hideous 
part of it was that when he lost himself 
in it he wasn’t repelled by it at all; he 
savored it and relished it until it re- 
treated to lie dormant in the jungle of 
his desires. 

He stood up and straightened his thin 
shoulders. Carefully he closed the win- 
dows, adjusted the shades, and locked 
the door. He was out in the corridor 
before he relapsed into his customary 
slump. 

The corridor was crowded with mill- 
ing, shouting students. “This used to 
be a school,” Mr. Conwell thought bit- 
terly, “before Ganz came.” He noticed 
a passing boy looking at him curiously, 
and he wondered nervously if he had 
spoken aloud again. 

He straightened his shoulders again 
and proceeded to Room 118. The room 
was half filled with teachers waiting for 
the weekly faculty, meeting to begin. 

Promptly at 2:29 Mr. Ganz walked 
rapidly into the room. Mr. Ganz always 
walked rapidly. He had adopted a 
quick, firm step deliberatly, he had con- 
fided to the faculty at a previous meet- 
ing. “I feel,” he said, “that it gives one 
a purposive manner. I don’t want to 
criticize, but I feel, I may be wrong, 
but I feel that some of you, particularly 
some of you older teachers, have almost 
a shuffling gait.” 

As he strode into the room now, he 
glanced at the clock. For a moment he 
stood waiting. Swiftly and imperiously 
he glared about the room, taking a 
silent roll call. From the moment the 
principal had entered the room Mr. 
Conwell had kept his eyes averted, star- 
ing unseeingly at the pad on his desk, 
but now, as he felt Mr. Ganz flick him 
with his searching gaze, involuntarily he 
looked up. For an instant they stared 
at each other. 

Mr. Conwell looked away, a little sick, 
more at what he felt in himself than at 
what he saw in the other. “I must be 
charitable,” he thought. “He’s stupid 
and frightened. He can’t help himself.” 

The hand of the electric clock jumped 
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As he strode 
into the room 
he glanced 

at the clock 


to 2:30. Mr. Ganz rapped on the desk 
with a ruler. Except for the inevitable 
sycophants who looked up with care- 
fully cultivated expressions of interest, 
most of the teachers waited impassively. 

Mr. Ganz began, “As you all know, 
the general theme of our meetings for 
this year, the general theme, I say, is 
PUBLIC RELATIONS. How can we, 
as teachers, effectively sell the school?” 

Some of the teachers stared out the 
windows. Others kept their eyes fixed 
carefully on the blankness of their desks. 
A few, unable to maintain their com- 
posure, appeared to be in pain. Mr. 
Trelegan of the English Department 
closed his eyes; for a moment he seemed 
to be fighting off an attack of nausea. 

“The first thing in setting up, im- 
plementing, and keeping good public 
relations,” Mr. Ganz explained, “is to 
show the public you’re 100 per cent with 
and in back of them. To do that we’ve 
got to keep them informed of, and ac- 
quainted with, the progress we’re mak- 
ing. And we've got to make progress.” 

Mr. Trelegan interrupted. “Wouldn't 
it be a good idea to determine where 
we are going before we start?” he asked. 

Mr. Ganz nervously smoothed down 
the few hairs combed carefully across 
the nakedness of his scalp. His mouth 
twisted and tightened, but he made no 


reply. Everyone knew that he sincerely 
hated Mr. Trelegan, but Mr. Trelegan’s 
brother was chairman of the school 
board. 

Mr. Conwell smiled gratefully at Mr. 
Trelegan. “An excellent suggestion,’ 
he applauded. “May I suggest that we 
consider the wisdom of going backward 
for a while?” 

Mr. Ganz glowered at Mr. Conwell, 
who had no brother on the school board. 
“I think, Mr. Conwell, I think you'll 
find that we are not going to get very 
far in our democratic way of life as 
long as people feel free to oppose con- 
structive action.” 

“I am afraid,” said Mr. Conwell 
gently ... 

“I don’t want any arguments,” Mr. 
Ganz shouted. 

Mr. Conwell started to reply, and he 
felt the blood beginning to pound 
ominously in his head. He slumped 
back in his chair. He was ashamed at 
yielding to the bullying, but he was too 
tired for more strife. 


M* Ganz stared belligerently until 
he was satisfied he had cowed Mr. 
Conwell into silence. Then, with a visi- 
ble effort, he shook off the episode and 
returned to his theme. For almost an 
hour he.exhorted the teachers to make 
themselves into hucksters. Satisfied that 
he had beaten down the opposition, Mr. 
Ganz became almost genial. He loved 
the sound of his own voice. His syntax 
might pain sensitive ears, but of this 
he was obviously unaware. He never 
forgot that for four years he had been 
the strength of the debating team of 
Weeping Willow Teachers’ College. 

Mr. Conwell heard not a word of 
what he said. In some inexplicable man- 
ner Mr. Ganz’s voice was translated in 
his hearing into the crashing chords of 
“Pomp and Circumstance.” For many 
years Mr. Conwell, whose classroom was 
across from. the music room, had heard 
successive generations of the school or- 
chestra pounding out “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance.” The music had accompan- 
ied so often his efforts to teach Caesar 
and Cicero that sometimes now when he 
was very tired the tune took possession 
of his mind so that he could concen- 
trate on nothing else. 

After a long time, the music was 
driven out of his hearing by the sounds 
of people stirring and rising. Recalled 
from his blank abstraction, Mr. Conwell 
saw that the meeting was over. Stiffly he 
extricated himself from the chair and 
desk that had held him in cramped dis- 
comfort for the last hour. He was about 
to pass through the doorway when Mr. 
Ganz called him back. The principal 
kept him waiting while he fussily packed 
away his notes in a Manila envelope. 

“I believe—I have reason to believe— 
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Mr. Conwell, that you have Amos Gup- 
til in one of your classes.” 

Outwardly impassive, Mr. Conwell 
struggled inwardly for composure. 

“Amos,” said Mr. Ganz, “failed Latin 
last term.” 

Mr. Conwell waited. 


sy ASSUME then, I assume you are 
giving him particular attention this 
term.” 

Mr. Conwell shook his head. 

“You know the position of his father 
in this community?” 

“Wes.” 

“And yet you don’t see fit to give his 
son your particular attention?” 

ao.” 

Mr. Ganz tightened his lips. “When 
a boy of the caliber of Amos Guptil 
fails, I don’t think we look for the fault 
in the boy. We look elsewhere. And per- 
haps we find it in the teacher. In the 
teacher, I say.” 

Mr. Conwell could restrain himself 
no longer. “Amos Guptil, as you damn 
well know,” he shouted, “is a lazy, 
stupid lout.” 

“So! Well! His father shall hear of 
this. And I’m telling you, Mr. Conwell, 
I'm telling you that Guptil has got to 
pass this term. And I’m telling you, Mr. 
Conwell, telling you, I say, that you've 
got to give him more attention.” 

“He'll get the attention any other 
boy gets—no more, no less.” 

“Do I understand you don’t intend 
to give this boy a passing mark?” 

“I intend to give him just what he 
deserves.” 

Mr. Ganz rose on his toes and thrust 
his face into Mr. Conwell’s. “You handle 
the children of Mr. Guptil with kid 
gloves—kid gloves, I say. Do you hear?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Conwell, “I 
hear.” He looked down with loathing 
at the little man before him. The con- 
tempt that he felt chilled the rage that 
a moment before had been sickening 
him. 

Ganz started to speak and then, 
thrusting out his arms in a gesture of 
exasperated impotence, turned on_ his 
heel and walked away. 

Seized by a quick compulsion, Mr. 
Conwell called him back. “Just a min- 
ute.” Unwillingly Ganz halted. “Do you 
remember Thayer, who used to be head- 
master up at Breck School?” 

Mr. Ganz changed his expression 
quickly. He looked at the older man 
with alert interest. “I read about him in 
the papers, yes.” 

“When he came to Breck he changed 
the whole establishment overnight. He 
Was a progressive.” Mr. Conwell dropped 
the word from his mouth as though it 
had a bad taste. “The teachers, par- 
ticularly some of the older ones, didn’t 
like that—or him.” 
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“I have some important work, some 
graphs to...” 

Mr. Conwell disregarded the inter- 
ruption. A pleasant sense of excitement 
was stirring within him; far off he heard 
“Pomp and Circumstance’ echoing 
through the corridors. He placed a de- 
taining hand on the principal’s arm, 
“There was one teacher, one who had 
been there for forty years, who hated 
Mr. Thayer.” 

Mr. Ganz stirred uneasily. “Now he’s 
afraid,” thought Mr. Conwell exultantly. 
Aloud he said, “One night Thayer was 
sitting in his study reading. Ironically 
enough he was reading a book called 
The Private School Murder. As he sat 
there, the teacher I spoke of crept up to 
the window and fired a shotgun through 
the glass.” 








Not to Be Outdone 


> At a New York night spot, a 
customer who had imbibed quite 
recklessly stopped at the _hat- 
check girl’s booth on his way out. 

“What's the biggest tip you 
ever got, Miss?” he demanded. 

“Why, fifty dollars,” the girl 
replied. 

Taking $100 from his wallet, 
the customer said: 

“If anyone asks you that again, 
tell them your biggest tip was 
$100 and that I gave it to you.” 

He started for the door, then 
turned back. 

“By the way,” he asked, “who 
was it gave you the $50 tip?” 

“Why, you did, sir,” said the 
young lady. 

—Charles S. McCann 











Mr. Ganz eyed him nervously. “How 
do you know he was killed by the 
teacher? The police never found out 
who murdered Thayer.” 

“They never found enough evidence 
to make an arrest,” corrected Mr. Con- 
well, “but they knew who the killer was. 
Everybody who had enough intelligence 
to read between the lines knew, I knew.” 

For an indecisive moment Mr. Ganz 
studied him apprehensively, and then 
without a word he turned and scuttled 
down the corridor. 

Mr. Conwell stood with a half smile 
on his lips. The music was now all 
around him, almost rocking the walls in 
its violence. “He’s afraid. Now he’s 
afraid,” he whispered to himself. 


He got his hat and coat and left the 
school. The fatigue that had pulled him 
down all day was drained away. He 
walked along unconsciously keeping 
time to the strident harmonies of -the 
unseen orchestra. He passed Mr. Ganz’s 
home, remote from any of the other 
houses on the ridge that sloped down to 
the lake. “ ‘How now, you secret, black, 
and midnight hag?’”” Mr. Conwell mut- 
tered. Then he began to chuckle gently 
to himself. 

The sound of his own laughter sud- 
denly recalled him to reality. He 
stopped abruptly and looked about him 
in bewilderment and then plodded on, 
all his false vigor dissolved. He was 
himself again, a lonely old man, ex- 
hausted by the uneven struggle of the 
day. 

It was as if for a time some stranger, 
a calculating, malevolent personality, 
had taken over his identity and left him 
no control over himself. It had hap- 
pened before, but only momentarily. 
Never before had he been so long lost 
in the wilderness in which he had been 
straying. What if there came a time 
when he did not emerge from one of 
these periods! What if he yielded en- 
tirely: to..... . 

Distractedly he began to pray. He 
had always been a religious man, striv- 
ing to love his fellow men. He prayed 
for Mr. Ganz, carefully explaining the 
whole thing to God. Mr. Ganz was not 
malicious; he was just another lost 
traveler enmeshed in a net of different 
weaving from the one that entangled 
himself. 


HE December twilight fell early. It 

was almost dark when he reached 
home. He stopped on the porch and 
looked into the empty mailbox. He as- 
sured himself that he was not disap- 
pointed. The children, all three, were 
busy with their own concerns and their 
own families. They did very well to 
write as often as they did. 

The house was cold. Shivering a lit- 
tle, he pushed up the thermostat. He 
debated whether he should make him- 
self a cup of tea. Carefully he consid- 
ered the idea. It was his habit, lately, to 
ponder all such inclinations before act- 
ing upon them. He decided against the 
tea. It would be good, but he didn’t 
want to bother with it. 

Perhaps if he could sleep a while he 
would feel like eating supper later. He 
went upstairs to the bathroom and hesi- 
tated a moment before the medicine 
chest. Then he opened it and took out 
the bottle of sleeping pills. Quickly, al- 
most furtively, he swallowed one. He 
put the bottle back, and then, with a 
swift, desperate movement, he seized the 
bottle and took another pill. 

In the bedroom he lay for a few min- 
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utes, not sinking into sleep, but with 
all his tense muscles keeping alert. 
Then, as though he had been stunned, 
he dropped into the heavy counterfeit 
of sleep that the pills produced. 

Slowly, reluctantly, an hour later, he 
awoke, his mind dulled but not re- 
freshed. It was some time before he 
found the energy to drag himself off 
the bed and go downstairs. Dispiritedly 
he puttered about the kitchen. He de- 
tested household tasks, but it was too 
much effort to go downtown to eat. 

After several false starts, he made 
himself a sandwich and a pot of coffee. 
The coffee was a mistake, he knew, but 
it would put some warmth and life into 
him. He ate his sandwich without tast- 
ing it and took his coffee into the liv- 
ing room. 

Sitting before the empty fireplace, he 
.recalled his first encounter with Mr. 
Ganz, the day that Mr. Ganz had told 
him his teaching was antiquated, com- 
pletely at variance with the latest find- 
ings of the educational psychologists. 
Angry and bewildered, Mr. Conwell 
had retreated, beaten and humiliated 
by his inability to penetrate the other’s 
incredible egotism. 


S the scene was re-enacted in his 

mind, he jumped from his chair and 
walked across the room. Stopping to 
shake a finger beneath the nose of an 
imaginary Ganz, he said all the things 
he would have said that day if he had 
been allowed a word of defense. Eased 
a little by his outburst, he returned to 
his chair. 

His eye rested on a copy of The Pri- 
vate School Murder, the book the un- 
fortunate master of Breck School had 
been reading the night he was killed. 

Mr. Conwell began to consider the 
Breck School Case again. It was the 
most simply conceived crime that was 
most apt to escape detection, he re- 
flected. Up at Breck School the sus- 
pected teacher, if it had been he who 
had killed the headmaster, had had 
nothing to do but slip through the 
darkness of the deserted campus, fire 
the shot, and be back in his own house 
almost before the crime was discovered. 
What had there been to connect him 
with the dead? Obviously the police had 
found nothing. 

He began to consider—purely as an 
intellectual exercise, he told himself— 
whether Ganz could be disposed of in 
the same manner. He had often amused 
himself in spinning out theories of the 
perfect crime. 

The problem here would not be so 
€asy as it had been at Breck School. 
There the killer had only to slip across 
the campus; here he would have to go 
all the way across the town and return. 
But still there would be only two ob- 
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stacles to the solution of the problem: 
how to pass unobserved from his own 
house to Ganz’s and return, and how to 
dispose of the gun. A man could walk 
across town a thousand times in the 
night with no one giving him a second 
glance, but, if his errand were secret, 
someone was sure to remember having 
seen him. Mr. Conwell had studied the 
solution of too many crimes not to know 
how often the most fragile thread had 
formed the initial strand for a very 
strong noose. Still, on a dark night a 
wary man could pass unseen through 
back yards and across vacant lots, if he 
were careful not to move while a pedes- 
trian or a passing car was in the neigh- 
borhood. It was unfortunate that he 
would not be able to wait until after 
midnight, when, in this quiet town, there 
would be almost no one abroad. But,, 
of course, at so late an hour Ganz 
would hardly be sitting in his lighted 
living room. And he did sit almost 
every night with the shades of the room 


undrawn. Mr. Conwell had strolled by 





@ When once the itch of literature 

comes over a man, nothing can cure 

it but the scratching of a pen. 
—Samuel Lover 





his house many a time in the evening 
and had seen him sitting by his radio 
directly before the side window. 

Mr. Conwell forced a smile as he sud- 
denly realized he had been planning as 
seriously as though he were really in- 
tending the crime, instead of thinking 
of it only as a puzzle. 

Still, it would be interesting to see 
just how favorable the conditions would 
be tonight. The ground was_ hard; 
there was no snow. No footprints to 
think of. He wondered about the phase 
of the moon. He pulled himself up 
from his chair and shuffled over to the 
bookcase. After a little search he ex- 
tracted the almanac and methodically 
found the date of the day. The moon 
would not rise until 2:16. Mr. Conwell 
walked to the window and stood for 
several minutes staring into the dark- 
ness. He began to hear “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance” again, but the music began 
so quietly that he was only abstractedly 
aware of it. 

There was no perfect way to dispose 
of a gun. It would seem that something 
so small in contrast to the area in which 
it would be hidden could be so easily 
disposed of that no one could find it, 
but Mr. Conwell knew that the most in- 
geniously hidden objects came to light. 
The best way was the most simple and 
the most obvious. If the gun were 
hurled far out into the still unfrozen 
lake, it might still be hauled up by a 
fisherman or be exposed at exception- 


ally low water in the summer, but that 
was a chance that would have to be 
taken. 

Then he started from his chair and 
hurried with firm tread up the stairs to 
the attic. Carefully he removed the shot- 
gun from the case in which it had lain 
unused since his last hunting trip many 
years before. He fumbled about in the 
case until he found two loose shells 
which he fitted nervously into the cham- 
bers of the gun, He raised the weapon 
to his shoulder, testing the feel of it. 

For several minutes he sat crouched 
on the floor with the gun clenched in 
his hands. Gradually the music and the 
shouting sutsided. Mr. Cenwell began 
to shiver with the cold. His gaze re- 
turned from the far-off places on which 
it had been fixed to the gun in his 
hands. 

The trembling of his muscles de- 
creased and the pounding of his pulse 
slowed. He was in control of himself, 
but an increasing nausea of fear began 
to sicken him. He thought with horror 
of the next time and the times after 
that that the madness would have him 
in its grip. 

Deliberately he removed the shells 
and then, still carrying the gun, he 
creaked downstairs, through the second 
and the first floors into the cellar. He 
lifted a heavy hammer from his old 
workbench in the corner. With clumsy 
hurried blows, he knocked the trigger 
mechanism off the gun. He detached 
the stock and hurled it into a corner. 
He thrust the barrels into the vise, 
tightened it savagely, seized an axe, and 
beat upon the hollow tubing until it 
was a twisted mass of junk. 


HEN he finished, he had to sit 

down in an effort to regain his 
breath. He felt his heart fluttering and 
hesitating ominously, but he was undis- 
turbed by it. He rested quietly. His heart 
slowed but, as it weakened, he felt his 
spirit strengthened by an incomparable 
peace. The energy ebbed gently and 
steadily from his body, but his mind was 
at peace. Joyfully he realized, even 
though he knew what was happening 
to his body, that he was himself again, 
able to forgive and to love. He thought 
compassionately of Ganz, pity replacing 
the fear and hatred that had been 
poisoning him. He yielded to tran- 
quillity. 

He no longer saw the familiar out- 
lines of the cellar, and the harsh glare 
of the electric bulb faded from his 
vision. Instead, there was all about him 
a soft light which before he had never 
seen. It was as though he was borne 
easily upon a current of this infinite 
sea of light. He sank deeper and deeper 
into this gentle stream which carried 
him along. Then his heart stopped. 
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Soldiers throw dice for Our Lord’s garments, and Richard Burton 
(inset) is the stricken winner in these scenes from “The Robe” 








STAGE and SCREEN 








“The Robe” in CinemaScope 


The latest technological development in motion picture 
production is being used to project the long-awaited screen 
version of the controversial Lloyd Douglas novel. The com- 
bination of CinemaScope technique and the widely read 
legend of The Robe is expected to be the most financially 
successful movie of all time. It is visually exciting, if not 
spiritually stimulating, and may well be the life raft which 
will save the foundering motion picture industry. 

The possibilities of CinemaScope are unlimited for scenes 
of grandeur and spectacle. Even in this lavish production 
they are scarcely tapped. Presented on a curving screen, 
3 by 24 feet, with horizontal vision range and _stereo- 
phonic sound, the new process is ideally suited to produc- 
tions like-The Robe which depend on sweeping visuals and 
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by JERRY COTTER 


spectacular background coverage for maximum effect. In - 
more intimate moments, CinemaScope is less awesome, 
and not completely at ease. Time and experiment will 
undoubtedly solve that problem. 

The Douglas novel, which has a ready-made audience 
of astronomical numbers, was an appropriate choice for 
the first CinemaScope venture. It calls for scenes depicting 
the splendor of ancient Rome, the arid Palestinian hills, the 
Catacombs, the alleys of Jerusalem, the sparkling sea at 
Capri, and, in its most brilliant episode, the Sacrifice on 
Calvary. 

The camera’s new anamorphic eye sweeps the surface 
of these episodic scenes with vivid results. New vistas and 
wider opportunities have been blazed in areas where tele- 
vision may not follow. The experiments and the accom 
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plishments of tomorrow’s CinemaScope should be impres- 
sive. 

The Douglas story is, as we know, pure fiction. It is 
based on the legend of the homespun garment which Our 
Lord supposedly wore during His last days on earth, and 
the effect it had on the conscience of Marcellus, the Roman 
tribune who directed the Crucifixion. As legend, it is a 
harmless story and, in this dramatization, has been treated 
with maximum reverence and considerable ingenuity. 

However, there is always the danger that those who do 
not know the truth may accept it as authentic. In_ the 
process they may be inclined to swallow an obvious distor- 
tion of the Gospel in the handling of the Betrayal by Judas 
or accept the other omissions in what purports to be a fac- 
tual account. 

In this version the thirty pieces of silver come from the 
Roman authorities, and all blame for Calvary is deposited 
with them. The script also artfully avoids the important 
matter of Christ’s Divinity, which, while implied, is never 
forthrightly declared. 

The reason for the evasions and omissions, we are told, 
is to avoid offense and to safeguard the very sizable invest- 
ment which has been made in the production. So be it. 
What the picture does say is absorbing and, to a degree, 
inspirational. 

On the technical side it is a superb example of movie 
craftmanship. The research and artistic effects that went 
into the creation of the various highlight scenes offer a 
tremendous tribute to Hollywood skills. Director Henry 
Koster, the cameramen, music director, and the many others 
who contributed to the finished product have done them- 
selves proud. 

Performances are uniformly excellent, with Victor Ma- 
ture, as the Greek slave Demetrius, shining through the 
clutter and clamor of spectacle with « sensitive, impassioned 
portrayal. Richard Burton’s Marcellus and the Diana of 
Jean Simmons are effective though not outstanding. Dean 
Jagger is fine as a Hebrew patriarch, and Michael Rennie 
is briefly impressive as the fisherman, Peter. Jay Robinson 
makes the Roman Emperor Caligula « dehydrated Charles 
Laughton, but Betta St. John, Torin ‘Thatcher, Hayden 
Rorke, and Jeff Morrow lend distinction to lesser support- 
ing roles. 

The Robe is in the nature of a motion picture milestone. 
It has been reached at a time when the Hollywood crisis 
assumes critical proportions. There is added realism, fidel- 
ity, and entertainment-value in the new paths being charted 
by the CinemaScope process. ‘The result can only be saiu- 
tary for audience and industry alike. 

Readers seeking a wide technical knowledge and under- 
standing of the various new techniques being employed in 
motion picture production should peruse New Screen Tech- 
niques, edited by Martin Quigley, Jr. Attractively  illus- 
trated with diagrams, charts, and photographs, it is a valu- 
able guide to the developments in Wide Screen, 3-D, 
Cinerama, CinemaScope, Stereophonic Sound, and other new 
methods of motion picture presentation. Experts in every 
field have contributed to the book, which is an important 
addition to the school library and for the individual in- 
terested in the technical side of motion picture production, 


Reviews in Brief 


Pathos blends with humor in THE ACTRESS, a sympa- 
thetic and engaging study of a young girl’s aspirations for 
theatrical success. Based on Ruth Gordon's autobiographi- 
cal play, Years Ago, it attempts to recapture the moods and 
attitudes of a middle-class New England family circa 1900. 
A series of vignettes detailing sorrows, joys, and problems, 
it is climaxed when daughter, Jean Simmons, departs for 
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the Broadway barricades with her unquenchable ambition, 
ten dollars cash and Papa’s cherished telescope, a_ highly 
“hockable” item. Spencer Tracy makes the crusty, but 
loving, father a memorable character, and Teresa Wright 
is appealing as a workworn mother with unsuspected re- 
serves of strength. Miss Simmons supplies the dedicated 
adolescent with nuances and shadings not in the script. 
An adult drama of wide appeal. (M-G-M) 


Adria Locke Langley’s best-seller, A LION IS IN THE 
STREETS, is cub-size screen entertainment. Power-mad 
politicos, with a streak of demagoguery in their style, have 
ceased to be convincing fiction material. There are too 
many of them in the factual headlines. James Cagney is 
saddled with the unsavory character of Hank Martin, a 
Southern swamp peddler who tastes poltical power and gocs 
berserk. Any similarity to Huey Long seems quite inten- 
tional but doesn’t lend conviction to a plot that is incon- 
sistent and mediocre. Cagney’s performance is satisfactory 
when he remembers his Mason-Dixon accent, and the other 
players are adequate in this mildly interesting but dated, 
adult drama. (Warner Bros.) 


SABRE JET limps along when the camera is not concerned 
with the air activity of jet-propelled planes in the recently 
suspended Korean conflict. Trite plotting and dialogue 
mar the effect much of the time, but when the action 
goes aloft there is enough of it to keep the younger set 
completely enthralled. For the rest it is a badly contrived 
und maudlin affair concerned with the wives who wait for 
jet pilots at bases in Japan. Robert Stack, Coleen Gray, 
Richard Arlen, and Leon Ames labor in an almost, hope- 
less cause. (United Artists) 


Barbara Stanwyck and Gary Cooper display what the ad 
writers call “blazing passion” and “raw emotion” in BLOW- 
ING WILD, a brawling tale of Yankee wildcatters oper- 
ating in Mexican oilfields. The inherent dangers of the 
profession are here appended by local bandit organizations, 
which exact tribute from the operators. Lanky Cooper is 
sorely beset by the bandit problem, a crooked employer, 
and the employer’s unscrupulous, amoral wife. The staccato 
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* Spencer Tracy, Teresa Wright, and Jean Simmons 
in “The Actress,” based on life of Ruth Gordon 
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pace of the plot is underscored by the fine performances of 
the stars, Ward Bond, Anthony Quinn, and Ruth Roman. 
The Mexican backgrounds have been photographed in 
striking style. In fact, everything about this colorful melo- 
drama has a sledge-hammer quality, whereas subtlety might 
have proved more effective. (Warner Bros.) 


African backgrounds overshadow the drama of MOGAMBO, 
filmed in Kenya with John Ford directing, and Clark 
Gable, Ava Gardner, and Grace Kelly in the leading roles. 
The undeniable fascination of the locale, the slick guidance 
provided by Ford, and the competence of the cast assure 
a fascinating safari for the adult moviegoer. Though at 
times quite frank in detailing the romantic maneuvers of 
a white hunter and two women in a party he guides, the 
film just skims the edge of offensiveness. In’ one scene, 
where the party encounters a missionary priest in the veldt, 
the Ford touch is especially evident and quite effective. 
Despite the enticements of African wild life scenes and the 
excitements of a gorilla hunt, this is definitely not for 
children. Gable plays his accustomed role with customary 
conviction, Miss Gardner is well cast as a predatory chor- 
ine, and Grace kelly’s performance as a reserved British 
lady is excellent. Dennis O'Dea, as the jungle padre, Don- 
ald Sinden, and Philip Stainton lend substance to other 
roles. (M-G-M) 


The rigors and aches of infantry basic training are graphi- 
cally viewed once again in TAKE THE HIGH GROUND, 
a stark study of platoon life in a sun-seared Texas camp. 
Adding double-trouble to the anticipated complications is 
the neurotic attitude of a drill sergeant, who is sarcastic, 
sardonic, and systematic in his harassment of the recruits. 
In spite of him, the heat, and the book of regulations, the 
boys become men, and the motley units of recruits are 
turned into trim, military platoons. Though it often seems 
too preoccupied with neuroses and frustrations and _bitter- 
ness, the picture does succeed in its principal aim. Almost 
documentary in style, it provides room for some typical GI 
high jinks, a romance of tawdry tone, and a wide variety 
of character studies. Richard Widmark paces the cast as 
the psychopathic sergeant, with Karl Malden, Carleton 
Carpenter, Elaine Stewart, and Rusty Tamblyn in featured 


roles. A realistic view of camp life for the adult audience. 
(M-G-M) 


VICKI is the innocuous title for a murder mystery filmed 
some years ago as I Wake Up Screaming. Two sisters, 
played by Jeanne Crain and Jean Peters, share an apart- 
ment but live diametrically opposite lives. One is a secre- 
tary, the other a model with Hollywood ambitions. When 
the latter is found murdered, suspicion is spread in many 
directions. The real murderer is the most unlikely prospect 
of all, but this device is of little help in giving the picture 
the suspense it needs. An also-ran in the adult whodunit 
field. (20th Century-Fox) 


MARTIN LUTHER was produced in West Germany with 
capital supplied by various Lutheran Church organizations 
in this country. Though it has a professional production 
touch and a good deal of surface artistry, the film is riddled 
with inaccuracies, bias, and downright distortions of his- 
torical fact. Its approach to the disagreements which led 
Luther and his followers to form their own church is quite 
understandably slanted but, at the same time, gives delib- 
erately false impressions of the Catholic position on the 
theological questions involved. It is unfortunate that any 
religious group should sponsor a tract as obviously divisive 
and flagrantly inaccurate as this fictional documentary. 
The truth is, of course, that a true characterization of 
Luther would not be edifying film fare. (de Rochemont 
Associates) 


CRAZYLEGS, ALL AMERICAN is the second production 
venture of Hall Bartlett, who supplied last year’s best docu- 
mentary, Navajo. This is in the nature of a radical depar- 
ture, for it is a rousing football yarn revolving around the 
spectacular career of Elroy (Crazylegs) Hirsch, half-back, 
All-American, and a determined fighter. Despite the fa- 
miliarity of the theme and the limited Bartlett budget, it 
is a generally interesting tribute to a great athlete and is 
a good family movie. Hirsch plays himself with a natural- 
ness that augurs well for his screen future, while Lloyd 
Nolan, Joan Vohs, and the Los Angeles Rams line up in 
formidable supporting formation. Timely and diverting 
fare. (Bartlett-UA) 





* Carleton Carpenter gets no sympathy from Richard 
Widmark and Karl Malden in “Take the High Ground” 
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* Elroy Hirsch, football star, plays himself in the 


rousing football yarn, “Crazylegs, All American” 
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Higgins, the Blood Banker 


An ex-wrestler from Helena, Montana, combines a carnival spirit 


with Christian charity to save lives with his Manila blood bank 


GREAT bull of a man, with a face 
like a chunk of the rock that’s Cor- 
regidor, a man whose muscles and bulk 
were earned in the wrestling ring, is the 
best-known American and the most 
popular man in the Philippines today. 
Ray Higgins, from Helena, Montana, 
where he was born in the county jail 
when his father was sheriff, is boss oi 
two Manila banks, and the owner of a 
river and bay cargo business. He also 
sells a little insurance and runs a gang 
of Moro pearl divers. who salvage treas- 
ure from the-waters around Cavite and 
Corregidor where it was-dumped to keep 
it from the Japanese in December, 1941. 
Higgins makes a comfortable living 
from his harbor transportation business, 
his insurance, and his salvage operations. 

But the banks pay him nothing. 

Nothing, that is, except the satisfac- 
tion of helping his fellowmen. For the 
banks are the Blood Bank, set up in 
1948, and the Eye Bank, of compara- 
tively recent vintage, which has spon- 
sored 35 successful operations through 
its modest but gradually expanding 
work and will soon be in a position to 
de much more. 

In the four short years the Blood 
bank has been in operation in Manila, 
countless Filipino lives have been saved 
by it, and even a call for 1,000 bottles 
of blood tor U.N. troops in Korea was 
answered promptly. Yet, when the bank 
first opened, only 500 persons signed up 


Ray Higgins rounds up soldiers from “down under” .. . 
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as donors. In 1949, as proof that its 
value was recognized, more than 3,500 
volunteers were recruited. In 1950, 10,- 
500 recruits were listed, and last year 
more than 20,000 persons were enrolled 
as donors, while the value of the blood 
given free to the needy sick, at the cur- 
rent open market rate, was $1,000,000. 
The Philippine National Red Cross, 
which operates nine branches, has an 
annual appropriation of only $800,000 
to maintain its comprehensive services 
all over the country. Yet the Blood Bank 
hasn't asked its beneficiaries to pay for 
the blood they’ve drawn-from the bank 
nor has it solicited any public assistance 
beyond its appeals for blood donations. 
That’s because Ray Higgins is on the 
jeb, night and day, and because he puts 
showmanship into his appeals for blood 
donors, in the same way he puts zing 
and drama into everything he does. 
Higgins was too young for the first 
World War, and a little too old for the 
second—he’ll be 53 next January. But 
he got into the war anyway by shipping 
cut as a merchant seaman on the SS. 
“George Boutwell.” The vessel covered 
the Pacific during the war, calling at 
island after island, and it dropped an- 
chor in Dewey Bay after the liberation. 
“I liked, Manila. I diked the Philip- 
pines. I wanted to stay,” Higgins said. 
“So I took a chance and said good-by to 
the ship. It sailed off and I had four 
pesos in my pocket—two bucks—but I 






had a golden opportunity, too. That's 
what I thought. There was a guy in 
town, who wanted to promote a wrest- 
ling match. That was for me. He made 
me an offer of a 3,000 peso purse to 
wrestle the army heavyweight champion. 
I looked the guy over and it was a 
cinch. I accepted in a hurry. I won 
easily and I went down to the office 
to collect my dough. 

“That so-and-so of a promoter had 
taken it on the lam. I was full of braiises, 
but my carcass wasn’t half as sore as I 
was at him. My ship was-gene. I'd spent 
two of the four pesos I’d had when I 
thought I was going to have a stake. So 
what did I do? I got a job as a dice 
man in a gambling joint. Manila was 
some place in those days! Man! It really 
was jumping! How did I do? Not so 
good. Not good at all. The boss saw 
how awkward I was and he took me off 
the tables and put me on the door. As 
a bouncer.” 

Higgins leaned back, laughing. 

“I was much better at that. Then I 
promoted a few boxing bouts and odds 
and ends for eating money. I saved 
enough to start a harbor transportation 
business. The war was over; the islands 
needed everything. Big cargoes were 
coming in. I figured it was a good way 
to make an honest dollar. It was. That’s 
how I got started.” 

Higgins’ business is a stable one-now 
and he can devote most of his time to 






and sailors from the forty-eight States to provide .. + 
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his complicated hobby, the Blood Bank. 
For a man of his tremendous size and 
girth, he still moves with a boxer’s speed; 
and his mental processes have not been 
slowed, either, by seven years’ life in 
the tropics. But nobody, not even his 
comely Filipino wile, can figure out how 
he is able to manage all his projects, 
his business, and his philanthropies. 
But everyone is agreed that without Ray 
Higgins’ drive and energy, his selfless 
work for the people of the country he’s 
adopted, the Blood and Eye Banks 
would have had to suspend operations 
long ago. 

A newly arrived cynic in Manila, 
come to pick up some fast money, met 
Higgins in the lobby of the Manila 
Hotel one day and asked him point- 
blank, “What’s your angle, Bud?’ 

Higgins rolled his ham-like hands into 
fists but controlled his impulse to poke 
the fellow in the jaw. Then he answered: 

“There’s no angle. This country has 
Leen good to me and I’m thankful for 
it, that’s all.” 

He strode away, his loud Aloha shirt 
flapping behind him. The stranger 
shrugged his shoulders and moved off. 
Higgins, meanwhile, was rounding up 
some Australian soldiers he’d heard 
were in the hotel bar. He signed a 
chit for their drinks, took one on each 
arm, and drove them off in his car to 
the hospital. There they gave a pint of 
good Aussie blood apiece while news 
photographers from the Manila news- 
papers recorded the event. 

“Guess that'll show some of those 
politicians down under—here, too,— 
that white blood and brown blood can 
mix to save lives, all right,” he said, 
satisfied. ‘The incident was duly noted 
in the press. About the time there was an 
uproar over an unconfirmed published 
report, subsequently denied, that Aus- 
tralia was considering a U.S., New 
Zealand, Australian defense pact along 
strictly Caucasian lines. Ray’s deliber- 
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precious blood for needy citizens of the Philippines 
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IRENE CORBALLY KUHN, forcign correspond- 
ent, radio commentator, and author, has 
worked on newspapers in various parts of 
the world. 








ate choice of Australians as blood don- 
ors, his publicizing of their blood-gilt 
to a gravely injured, dying Malay, a 
poor Filipino laborer, did much to heal 
the pride of the sensitive Filipinos. Hav- 
ing fought on the side of the Whites 
against the oriental Japanese during the 
war, they could not be expected to like 
any Pacific defense pact that excluded 
them for any reason, but especially for 
a color bar. 

natural inclination 
toward brotherhood. It is no pose with 
him but comes right out of a heart as 
big as his frame. His inclinations have 
been strengthened by years at sea in the 
merchant marine where tough, hard 
men of all races, creeds and color are 
bound together in a tradition of com- 
radeship as old as the sea itself. 


Higgins has a 


HE idea for the Blood Bank came 
9 night when he met one of his 
close friends, Dr. Fred Azaola. ‘The doc- 
tor was tired and discouraged. He had 
just performed an operation on a man 
for a lung cyst and, while the operation 
had been a success, the man had lost a 
lot of blood and was dangerously close 
to death. Higgins had seen many dock 
workers die because they couldn’t afford 
a pint of blood. He had seen children 
succumb to injuries from accidents when 
whole blood would have saved them. 

He hustled the doctor into a cab and 
they took off in a hurry for the water- 
front. At a servicemen’s hangout there, 










A big bull 

of a man, Ray 
has captured 
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of Filipinos 








Ray went down the length of the bar, 
saying a word or two to each of the 
twelve men lined up against it. In no 
time at all he was escorting the dozen 
men outside to cabs. And the next thing 
Dr. Azaola knew, Ray was leading the 
cavalcade to the hospital where the 
men’s blood was typed and tested. That 
night the Blood Bank was born. 

Since then, Higgins has worked tire- 
lessly to expand its operations, to edu- 
cate the Filipinos to the necessity for 
giving blood, and to keep the public 
constantly aware and constantly encour- 
aged about the need and value of their 
co-operation. He does it with bands, 
music, stunts, showmanship. He once 
prevailed on Manila’s progressive young 
Mayor, Arsenio Lacson, to forgive traffic 
offenders their fines if they’d give a pint 
of blood apiece. He puts a carnival 
spirit into an act of mercy and charity 
which appeals to the Filipinos. 

Higgins’ devoted service to the Fili- 
pinos has brought him innumerable 
citations and awards.. Early this year the 
Manila Medical Society, which comprises 
the cream of the Philippine medical pro- 
fession, awarded him a certificate of 
merit and appreciation. 

“He has helped save more lives than 
many a medico,” one of the doctors said 
and Higgins blushed furiously while 
the doctors cheered and applauded. 

The American Legion, in its annual 
convention at Baguio in June, gave him 


an outstanding citizen award. He ap- 


preciates all the awards, but what gives 
him his biggest kick is the letters in 
English, Spanish, and Tagalog from the 
Filipinos whose lives the Higgins Blood 
Bank has saved. 




















“So I put him in the suit 
his wife thinks will ‘do 
something for him’ and all 
three of his chins fall” 








What Every Man Knows 


Despite all the connivings of modern sociologists, will 


we soon have a “‘woman’s world’’? 


HE other day I called on a friend 

who works in one of those men’s 
stores on Madison Avenue in New York 
where the customer pays $150 for a label 
and the store attaches a suit of clothes 
to it and everybody's happy. My friend 
was in his usual spot on the third floor, 
shoring up a rack of expensive merchan- 
dise and looking very natty in a brown 
sharkskin which he said he had just 
picked up for $65 in a little place down 
on Third Avenue and what could he do 
for me, 

“I’m not buying,” I said superfluously. 
“I dropped in to pick your brains,” 

“Flatterer,” he said. “And what are 
you writing about this time?” 

“Men,” I said, “You've been selling 
them clothes for twenty years and you 
ought to have some ideas about their 
characters and attitudes, So give.” 

He gave. Men are not buying their 
ewn clothes any more, Their women 
do the buying. Usually, the little lady 
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comes into the store first by herself. 
She takes a look at what the salesman is 
wearing and she says, “That suit re- 
minds me of the number Ray Milland 
or Tyrone Power had on in the movie 
the other evening, and it’s just what my 
husband needs,” 

“Next day she brings in Pop himself,” 
he said, “He has a bay window and a 
gleam where his hair used to be, and 
what he really needs is a pair of mole- 
skins or a Mother Hubbard, So I put 
him in the suit his wife thinks will ‘do 
something for him’ and he looks at him- 
self in the glass and all three of his chins 
fall, 

‘Annabelle,’ he says firmly, ‘this isn’t 
the suit I want at all. Now what I had 
in mind...” And Annabelle nods and 
smiles and in the end I send the suit, 
the suit his wife wanted for him in the 
first place, back to the alteration depart- 
ment, and that’s the and that’s 
American men 


sale, 
for you!” 


The men seem to be catching it all 
on all sides, In the last six months, I’ve 
spotted at least that many magazine 
articles dealing with our foibles and 
frenzies, a surge of interest in the mat- 
ter which suggests that we may be in 
for a new literary vogue comparable to 
the cries of pain the boys have been 
uttering about the girls for many years 
now. 

Miss Dorothy Kilgallen favors us with 
a representative hill of complaints in a 
recent issue of Nation’s Business, the 
sobersided “voice” of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Miss Kilgallen 
charges, among other things, that there 
is no poetry in us any more, We are not 
well read, She recalls how she pulled 
the rug out from under a gentleman of 
weight in the affairs of the nation by 
asking him point blank when he had 
last perused a book by Tolstoy. The 
gentleman couldn't quite remember, in- 
deed he couldn't quite remember who 
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Tolstoy was! Miss Kilgallen is a na- 
tionally known radio personality. She 
has been voted one of America’s best- 
dressed women. It follows as the night 
the day that she would be an authority 
on “what’s wrong with the American 
male.” 

A complaint of a different sort comes 
from another American beauty, who also 
speaks with authority about men by rea- 
son of the fact that she married one 
several years ago and lived with him for 
two months, Miss Allegra Sander, cur- 
rently languishing abroad, is the author 
of a recent book Men, Those Demi- 
Gods, According to the newspapers, 
Men, Those Demi-Gods has stirred up a 
ruckus in France, which comes as some 
surprise since it was always my impres- 
sion that the French made a great deal 
less pother than we do over the fact 
that the average human being is either 
male or female. 

Miss Sander is not worried about our 
minds, Her objection is that we are lax 
about flexing our muscles. Things will 
pick up, she believes, when the Ameri- 
can male rips off his Brooks jacket, bar- 
ricades his wile in her all-electric kit- 
chen, and takes to chawing on a plug of 
“Old Mule” when company comes to 
dinner, 

There you have it—every which way. 
According to Miss Kilgallen, we are too 
hard. According to Miss Sander, too 
solt, 

With all this smoke in the atmos- 
phere, there must be some fire, and a 
suggestion as to its cause reaches my 
desk in a personal letter. The author of 
the letter is a lady and a scholar, a 
woman of standing as a social commen 
tutor. As she sees it, American men have 
brought their own house down around 





their ears, They have done so by “pusil- 
lanimously relinquishing control of those 
areas of the social order which, ration- 
ally speaking, they ought to control.” 

My friend mentioned a dozen or more 
“areas of the social order,” but for the 
purpose of coming to grips with the vex- 
ing question—what’s wrong with the 
American male, only the two we all 
know need be considered: the home and 
what’s outside of it. 

Many women complain that, uni- 
versal suffrage and other benisons of 
progress notwithstanding, the province 
outside the home is still essentially male. 
As the battered survivor of jobs in at 
least two concerns capably directed by 
women, I suspect that the girls have 
established strategic beachheads in this 
area and that, when the dust of battle 
settles, we are all going to suffer an im- 
mense shock. 

It doesn’t really matter for, as every- 
one knows, the shape of everything to 
come is going to be determined by what 
is happening in the American home, 
and there the picture is clear enough. 

‘There was a time when the division 
of authority on the domestic hearth was 
cut and dried, Mama was boss, subject 
to the fact that Papa was “head of the 
family.” The old-fashioned home, to be 
brief about it, was male-dominated, at 
least when the neighbors were looking. 
It is no secret that, in the aftermath of 
the First World War, the male-domi- 
nated home began to decline, and since 
decline is a movement and since, in the 
social order as in the physical, there is a 
law of gravity, the male-dominated 
home eventually fell flat on its face. 

The modern home is—well, 1 can only 
report what I read in the literature of 
the family experts. They say the mod- 











The old-fashioned home was male-dominated, at least when 


the neighbors could see. 
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World War I changed things 


ern home is “permissive” or “demo- 
cratic.” Some refer to it as “child-cen- 
tered,” meaning that it is geared to the 
great modern discovery that a child is 
not just a small adult but an “individ- 
ual in his own right,” “a living organ- 
ism.” Anyhow, this modern home, as the 
experts envisage it, has no boss or, more 
exactly, everyone down to the littlest 
organism is a boss and all decisions are 
reached in common. 

If anyone questions the wisdom of this 
arrangement, the experts are quick to 
remind him how things were in the old- 
fashioned, male-dominated home. That 
type of home, they remind us, was au- 
thoritarian! Yoday’s home, on the con- 
trary, has arrived in some mysterious 
manner at that benign state of affairs 
that Karl Marx predicted for the State 
under Communism: all authority has 
withered away and the home just na- 
turally runs itself, 

This is a jolly picture, but it would 
be presumptuous to assume that many 
homemakers are taken in by it’ The 
home today is just as authoritarian as 
it ever was. All the words that are mum- 
bled over it cannot alter that situa- 
tion. The home is authoritarian by its 
very nature, It is a social erganization 
and, as such, could not survive a quiet 
Sunday without being governed. Every 
member must have recourse at times to 
authority, and this authority must be 
vested in one of two places—in some in- 
dividual within the home, or in some 
individual or institution outside of the 
home 

LL chatter about the 

home, the democratic home, and the 
child-centered home is simply a cover 
up for the fact that a great many Ameri- 
can men have quietly relinquished their 
traditional authority as “head of the 
family” and settled for the secondary 
role of mere breadwinner. Allowing for 
obvious exceptions, for those parents 
who still cling to tradition while all 
about are chasing will-o’-the-wisps, this 
is the picture as it unfolds in the daily 
newspaper and in the drab records of 
courts and social agencies. “Every third 
case that comes into this court,” a 
prominent juvenile court judge told me 
years ago, “is here because increasing 
numbers of male parents are neglecting 
their homework.” 

One result is the increasing promi- 
nence of the woman-run home. Some 
women may feel they were born to this 
situation. Many must be desperately 
aware that it has been thrust upon them, 
Many, worn down in the attempt to be 
both father and mother, are trying to 
solve the problem by going out of the 
home, taking with them the issues that 
used to be hashed out there and laying 
them at the feet of assorted specialists. 
These are busy days for the family con- 
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sultant, the social worker, the psycholo- 
gist, and the educator. To an ever 
greater extent, these people are being 
compelled, in the name of sheer human- 
ity, to take hold of the reins Papa has 
thrown aside. 

This complex of woman-dominated 
homes, specialist-dominated homes, and 
broken homes is the end product of a 
whirlwind movement which our grand- 
parents called feminism. The word is no 
longer in vogue. There is no need for it. 
Nearly everyone seems to agree with its 
basic assumption that, if women are 
given equal opportunity with men in 
all fields, the millenium will soon over- 
take us. Feminism is so deeply en- 
trenched that the thing itself is lost to 
view within the many institutions it 
permeates. 


VERYONE knows its history. How 

in 1792 Mary Wollstonecraft start- 

ed the ball rolling with her book, 
A Vindication of the Rights of Women. 
How some fifty years later a few women 
in this country, and subsequently a hand- 
ful in England, took up the battle. How 
John Stuart Mill got up in Parliament 
and said some kindly words for them. 
How Gilbert Keith Chesterton, hearing 
that women were demanding the vote, 
confessed himself astounded and disil- 
lusioned that women should consider 
the iittle game of politics of interest to 
anyone but the childlike male. How in 
this country several talented ladies 
guided the movement, initiating all 
manner of demonstrations, riotings, and 
propaganda. How at long last the men 
of Congress and Parliament, their backs 
to the wall, gave in. And how the 
women, having nabbed the vote and 
looking around for more barricades to 
storm, avalanched into offices and fac- 
tories, armies and navies, and the Halls 
of Montezuma, to the point where they 
now account for one-third of the Ameri- 
can labor force, and the end is not yet. 
In the beginning, the feminists may 
have had a point or two, though what I 
have read of their early literature raises 
many questions about that. One thing 
is certain: no one, reading the femin- 





ist tracts of the late nineteenth century 
and the even more virulent echoes of 
them in our own day can overlook their 
essentially antihome and antimasculine 
tinge. 

Looking back on the feminist move- 
ment, noting the impractical notions it 
has engendered about the home and the 
1¢lationships of men and women, one is 
tempted to conclude that all along the 
line its leaders were more concerned 
with the wrongs of men than the rights 
of women. All along the line some of 
them seemed to sense that, if women 
were given enough rope, they would 
know whom to hang! 

These strictures on the feminists may 
seem astray from the question of what’s 
wrong with the men. Quite the con- 
trary. They are merely preface to the 
major point. The great women femin- 
ists have vanished from the scene. Van- 
ished are Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Lucretia Mott, Susan B. Anthony and 
Carrie Chapman Catt. Their contem- 
porary counterparts are reluctant drag- 
ons, comparatively speaking. In_ this 
country today, all the truly effective 
feminists are men. That is a_heart- 
rending admission to have to make, but 
that’s the way it is, that’s the way it has 
been for many years, and it is a measure 
of the extent to which the men have 
sold themselves short! 

Jt was Dr. John B. Watson, the fam- 
ous behaviorist-psychologist, who, in 
1928 in a popular book read and re- 
vered by millions of women, asserted 
that “scientifically speaking, the home 
is not necessarily the best place in which 
to bring up children.” Had any mere 
female feminist made that statement in 
1928, she would have been ruled out 
of the movement as an extremist and a 
troublemaker. With that smashing at- 
tack not merely on “woman’s place in 
the home” but on woman’s place in the 
world, Dr. Watson seized the feminist 
movement and handed it over to his 
own sex. Many years later another child 
expert, the famous Dr. Arnold Gesell, 
repeated Dr. Watson’s assertion in orie 
of his own popular books and gave it 
the imprimatur of his influential name. 





A child is never just a small adult 
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Why the men took up feminism js 


anyone’s guess. Perhaps they called 
themselves getting even. Perhaps they're 
naturally softheaded. Perhaps they saw 
in feminism a smoke screen behind 
which they could grab for themselves 
what the women thought they were get. 
ting, freedom from the more irksome re. 
sponsibilities of the home. Putting aside 
the tempting but tricky subject of mo. 
tivations, the main fact remains per- 
fectly obvious: no one should labor 
under any doubts today as to who the 
true feminists are! 

When a modern woman is elevated 
to office, the ensuing chorus of delight 
is dominated by tenors, baritones, and 
bassos profundo. In 1950, a beautiful 
and talented Washingtonian, Miss 
Burnita Shelton Matthews, became the 
first woman to sit on the bench of a 
United States District Court. The ink 
was scarcely dry on Judge Matthews’ ap- 
pointment before five U.S. Senators, all 
male, were on their feet to record their 
ecstasy for posterity via the Congres- 
sional Record. Quote one, “the ap- 
pointment of a woman to this office 
marks a high hour in the onward ad- 
vance of civilization,” and all the others 
strained to outdo him. 


N the big mass-circulation maga- 

zines, those accurate mirrors of our 
follies, the men are tumbling over one 
another in a frenzy of disastrous gal- 
lantry. As any dope can see who puts 
the two words together, “male is only an 
incomplete female.” So maunders an 
eminent anthropologist who is right in 
there beating the drum. 

“Anything men can do, women can 
do better.” This, in effect, is the theme 
of another piece authored by a medical 
man, assisted gleefully, one suspects, by 
his wife. And a couple of years ago, a 
Mr. Vance Packard, writing in a popular 
periodical, told how he sent his wife 
one summer to the Institute of Family 
Living at Vassar. His was one of those 
“before and after” articles. Before Vas- 
sar, things were pretty rocky in the au- 
thor’s home. After Vassar, all was peaches 
and cream, thanks to the little woman’s 
newly acquired knowledge. All this was 
fascinating. The shame of Mr. Packard's 
article was the moral he drew from the 
situation, his conviction that the male 
by nature is incapable of running the 
family properly. Perhaps some men 
aren’t so hot as “heads of the family.” 
Some women are pretty lousy at it too. 
But I have yet to meet the woman who 
didn’t have dignity enough to let some- 
one else throw the stones. 

And so the dismal story goes, and 
where it will end nobody knows. A 
woman’s world! If it came. to pass, who 
would have the best of it? —The answer 
to that is “what every man knows.” 


THE SIGN 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Some Thanksgiving Thoughts 


SOME OF OUR GREATEST religious feast days have with 
the years suffered strange changes in their celebration. Christ- 
mas, once frowned on as a day of feasting and joy by the 
Puritan fathers and by their laws a day when you went on 
working as usual or were fined—rather like the Soviet ideas 
of today—has become in the eyes of many nothing more 
than an expensive and pleasant day of gifts and greetings. 
To a lesser degree, Easter has suffered too. 

But I want now to speak of Thanksgiving, a day that 
has, singularly enough, continued to be what it started out 
to be—a thanksgiving. It is, of course, a much lesser day 
than the other two, but still there is a good deal to be said 
for its importance. Today, when there is a great deal of 
harshness and rudeness over the world, it is good to recall 
the meaning attached to Thanksgiving Day. Originally the 
time was set aside to thank God for the good year just past, 
but it was also a day of hospitality, for the Pilgrims invited 
the Indians to their feast. Many more of them came than 
had been expected, and the few women who had survived the 
bitter winter met the occasion as women have always met 
such unexpected occasions, by cooking more and more until 
all were fed. The Indians had brought gifts too, deer and 
fish and crabs, but all were raw, and the patient women 
cooked the gifts too, while no doubt the men sat around 
smoking peace pipes with the Indians. But let me not side- 
track in my theme. 

The point I want to make is that Thanksgiving was a day 
of courtesy to fellow men as well as thanks to God, and I 
wish we could make a point of considering it as that when 
we sit down to the turkey and fixings. The word I love best— 
loving kindness—comes in here too, and it would be well for 
Catholics to realize that not all members of the One Church 
always exercise this quality, that we have no corner on kind- 
ness which is a human quality and not an exclusive one. 


Courtesy and Discourtesy 


IN A RECENT ISSUE of the Maryknoll magazine, there 
were two letters quite illustrative of this. “You may like to 
know,” ran one, “that I am a member of the Methodist 
Chuch—I think yours a worthy and worth while cause. I am 
a retired teacher and am 83 years old. I shall send two dol- 
lars each month toward the support of a missionary.” 

And right below it, with gentle malice, was placed another 
letter, this time from a Catholic: “The full page picture in 
your June issue was the last straw for me. Please cancel 
my subscription. Every human has enough trouble in his 
own life without having you bring misery into their homes 
every month. It may be the calling of priests and sisters to 
take care of the poor and ‘sick but I for one don’t want to 
hear any more about it.” 

Now there are two examples of courtesy and discourtesy. 
As for the second, I am sure this is the point of view of a 
small minority. I have myself experienced the truth of that 
last statement, for last year my good and generous—and 
courteous—readers sent a wonderful gift to help the orphaned 
Korean children in answer to an article on this page that 
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evidently touched their hearts. The small checks and the 
larger ones piled up in the offices of War Relief Services un- 
til, when I saw the great stack of them one day, I all but 
wept at the goodness of people, their generous response to 
the needs of little children of another race thousands of 
miles away. That is courtesy; that is loving-kindness. 

As one example of this greater courtesy consider the work 
of the followers of the French priest Charles de Foucauld. 
His sisters and brothers follow first of all his principal rule: 
“Live and work among the humble.” They have gone into 
many lands to do this and sometimes have not been under- 
stood. For courtesy to the very poor and the rejected is 
sometimes considered nonsense. Several of the Sisters are 
now in Spain, and their gray and blue habits have become 
known and loved in the outskirts of Madrid, the alleys 
where live the city’s very poor, a place where people with no 
place to live come stealthily and at night when the police 
will not interfere with them. Those already there join to 
build a little shack during the night and then the newcom- 
ers have a home and will be allowed by authority to remain, 
but the true help came from those as poor as themselves. And 
these are the ones the Sisters have come to help. 


A Difficult Rule 


IT IS VERY different to be courteous to the clean and 
well bred than to be courteous to people such as these. It 
demands carrying out fully the rule which Our Lord made 
long ago—to love God first of all and then to love your 
neighbor as yourself. And, of course, that is a very difficult 
rule even though it is only five words long. 

The members of the little community in Spain receive no 
money for their work; no collections are taken for them. In 
fact, the priests there are uneasy about their methods of 
work. “Every country has its customs and traditions,” said 
one prelate. “Our nuns remain cloistered in their convents 
—these girls will learn the hard way, I am afraid.” And no 
doubt they will. But no one can say they take from anyone: 
one works as charwoman for a wealthy family, another 
gives French lessons and baby-sits. More are coming to join 
them and they are very happy in their work, their one dis- 
appointment so far being that the parish priest whose 
church is near them will not dedicate their little chapel as 
yet. The roof leaked, he said, and the lock was not strong 
enough. So the neighbors are working to fix the doors and 
get a good lock and perhaps soon they can persuade the 
priest to bless it. A few prayers from us might help these 
little Sisters, of whom one woman said, “Now when they 
come to help me I know I’m not alone any more.” 

We might all make a little vow for Thanksgiving Day—a 
day which is not only a day for feasting and a day for invit- 
ing people to feast with you, but also a day for thanking 
God, that we will be courteous to people who don’t expect 
it. To those who read this page and have been so generous 
with appeals for the small ones and the defeated of earth, I 
need offer no advice on such giving. But perhaps, like 
myself, they might try to show that little, unexpected 
courtesy. The grateful, surprised smiles you receive will show 
the need of such courtesy in this hurried, harried life. 
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2K, 
- Cleopatra, 


Charlie Kendrick, talking encyclopedia, had long been king of the count 


store forum. 


HARLIE Kendrick, ace-savant of 

Arden Corners, was very proud of 
his position. Not the one invariably on 
the small of his back, braced in his 
favorite roundabout chair, but that of 
the head of the department of learning 
and knowledge at the tiny cross-roads 
store at Arden Corners. Population, 439 
souls and the first to cast a total vote 
im any election. 

Cross-roads country stores may or may 
not be a thing of the colorful past, with 
cracker-barrel, self-service prune-box and 
sewdust cuspidor—but Arden Corners 
has one. Packaged now, of course, but 
all in all the same old place. Proprietor 
and Postmaster, Henry B. Whalom. 
You can see it yourself on Route 1A if 
you find the right spur after passing 
where the old buggy-whip factory used 
to be but isn’t any more. Ten to one 
you miss it. 

Drink in Charlie Kendrick. He leans 
back perilously in that comfortable 
roundabout; the store is full. Every- 
body a friend of everybody else. And 
what is up? The State of the Union, the 
hay crop, where has all the gold gone? 
These go their way, and up pops Cleo- 
patra. 

Don’t ask how she comes up. Only 
Charlie knows. He is very adroit. Why, 
he once brought up Judas Iscariot and 
Henry the Eighth and Susan B. Anthony 
all in one small afternoon and without 


even perspiring! And now he takes 
careful but futile aim at the sawdust 


box, grins amiably at his forum and 
says: 

“She was queen of Egypt, that’s who 
she was. She ruled over all of Egypt 
in around 50 B. C., and Egypt then was 


as far ahead as the United States in 
many ways and even better at em- 
balmin’. Cleopatra ruined a_ feller 


named Mark Antony, a big-shot Roman. 
She was as wild as a pigeon and if she 
was living today she’d be in Hollywood 
and one of the ace pin-up gals. An asp 
got her finally. She wasn’t the smartest 
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by HARRY I. SHUMWAY 


ILLUSTRATED BY OSCAR F. SCHMIDT 


or even the most beautiful of these old- 
time glamour gals in high places. Why 
there was—” 

The boys would grin, nod their heads, 
and feel a little debt toward Charlie, 
who certainly brightened the atmos- 
phere. In fact, Charlie was, and had 
been for years, a welcome ray of light 
to the forum of the store—and an ever- 
growing pain in the neck to Henry B. 
Whalom, proprietor and postmaster of 
Arden Corner’s one and only mercantile 
establishment. Mr. Whalom had not, or 
could not, diagnose his long-suffered 
pain in the neck, but any psychiatrist 
could have told him it was a case of 
jealousy (green-eyed type) because 
Charlie could drip knowledge like a 
faulty faucet while he, Henry Whalom, 
was of the clam-type. And, drat it, the 
applause always goes to the faulty- 
faucet type. 

Henry B. Whalom was slow of speech 
and utterly impregnated with the gran- 
deur of being a first-class third-class 
postinaster, 

That postoffice now. It was a fortress, 
lacking only a moat and drawbridge. 
Its 132 tiny postboxes plugged up with 
farm journals presented a solid front of 
United States austerity and importance. 
No one dared venture behind this part 
of the store. 

Henry B. Whalom was, most of the 
time, a portrait framed by the window, 
above which were the words in real gold 
leaf (now crackle-wear) “U. S. Post 
Office.” From it he peered out upon 
the forum. Sometimes he would chuckle 
—very faintly—as a dove whuttering 
around the big dome in Washington. 

One day there came the usual an- 
nual bad interlude for Mr. Whalom. 
The sky became dour and overcast and 
a gentle mist came to Arden Corners. 
The forum lit out as one man, long be- 
fore the mail came in, for Jabish Brook. 
They always did this. The forum could 
be most cruel. The postmaster must 
stay and guard the works while his 


Then came the revolution, and Charlie felt his crown slippig 





Take 


friends played piscatorial tag in a brook, — 
The bright spot—a trout, maybe two, 
for the stay-at-home. 

On this day came a break, though, 
A high-pressure gentleman, with the eye 
of a fish and the tongue of a genius, 
stopped his coupe at the store. It sold 
gasoline, too. And to get out of the 
dizzy mist for a spell, the salesman came 
inside. And went to work. On Mr, 
Whalom. 

When he went away half an hour 
later, Henry Whalom had a set of forty — 
volumes, three-quarter leather and India 7 
paper, of the World’s Library of | 
Knowledge. Delivered. 

Henry arranged the volumes directly ~ 
under the P. O. window on a sturdy 7 
shelf. “This will be good,” he said, 
with an evil gleam in his eyes. “Just 
what I’ve been wanting for years. The 
minute that salesman began to talk I 
knew I'd buy this set of books—and why. 
Heh! Heh! And now to get the thing 
lined up. Thank heaven this India 
paper doesn’t make a sound. Quiet as 
a kitten. Heh! Heh!” 

Mr. Whalom was not one to plunge 
hastily into any operation, let alone a 
major one, without thorough prepara- 
tion. Of course the books, all arranged 
in order, could not be seen from the 
front of the store. He allowed a week 
to go by while he perfected his tech- 
nique. For a week Charlie the Wise 
spread his sweetness on the air unchal- 
lenged. And never a sound of India 
paper turning reached an ear. 


HEN one afternoon, Charlie got go- 

ing. How Benedict Arnold popped 
into the midst of the forum would be 
hard to say—maybe Charlie knew—but 
there he was, sharp-eyed, vital, hateful 
Benedict! 

“And how many folks—smart folks 
at that—have any idea of just who and 
what he was?” licked the chops of 
Charlie Kendrick. “We think of him 
as a traitor, but he was a lot—” 
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The boys would grin, nod their heads, and feel a little debt toward Charlie, who certainly brightened the atmosphere 


“In a pig’s evel” cracked a_ voice 
from a frame. “He actually commanded 
the first American Naval fleet. It was 
om Lake Champlain on October 11, 
1776 and he did a good job. After this 
he commanded the militia and he was 
made a major-general in February, 1777. 
Benedict was one of the greatest gen- 
erals we ever had. Take that battle at 
Saratoga for instance—” 

Nobody ever learned what the mis- 
taken general did after that. Much 
more vital was the question of Henry 
B. Whalom. How did he have all this 
sappy information on tap. How? 
Answer me that, how? 

Charlie Kendrick had been stabbed 
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by such a keen stiletto that the pain 
didn’t come until after he’d bled quite a 
lot. It was a cruel, an unexpected blow. 
At one powerful swish his position as 
head of the department of learning and 
knowledge had been seriously assaulted. 
His left wing was gone, his right wing 
folded back, his center whammed back! 
He’d attack—he’d—he’d— 

“Who—who was the feller that spilled 
the beans?” floundered Charlie, wildly. 

“H’m,” replied the postmaster, “I 
spose you mean Major André. Too 
bad. A fine feller.” 

The old roundabout shuddered with 
the sudden slump of Charlie’s figure. 


Every eye was on him. There were 


seven in the forum that day, fourteen 
eyes boring him. 

Charlie went home that afternoon, 
plodding more slowly than lowing herd 
e’er would o’er the lea. He was hurt. 
He was threatened. He was a building 
once thought to be founded on a rock 
and now shown to be shifting sand. 
Sand! That was what the legs of his 
roundabout rested on. 

From that day on it was a losing fight, 
a sickening campaign. Julius Caesar, 
the Birth of Printing, Raphael, Base- 
ball, Alexander the Great, the Pyramids, 
all these—every subject he could dig up 
—all threw him for a loss. Mr. Whalom 
spiked every gun he could bring up. 
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From the window he peered out on the forum 


Then one day Charlie, who was a 
general handyman and jobber in Arden 
Corners Directory (if it had had one) 
was. called upon to repair the roof of 
the store. It was a flat top affair with 
a small skylight at one end. Charlie 
tar-papered and tacked and smeared 
black stuff all day. Taking a breather 
on his stomach, he chanced to look down 
through the dingy skylight. 

He squinted, spit on a finger, and 
rubbed a peep-hole through the thirty 
years of dirt. 

“Well, I'll be—So that’s it! An ency- 
clopedia. He—he looks up everything 
I mention and then crabs the whole 
thing in my face! The—The—” 

Charlie Kendrick rolled over on his 
back, pondered. To blurt out the dirty 
secret to the forum would be—no good. 
He'd think up something better, much 
better. When he burst the balloon not 
only did he want it to burst in Henry 
B. Whalom’s face but to asphyxiate him 
as well. And lying there in the sun with 
his hat over his eyes he thought up a 
good one, so he considered. 


N hour later he was knocking at the 

door of the modest public library 
(which was darned near private) with 
a hectic gleam in his eye. A well-ripened 
lady came to the door, gave him a cul- 
tured look. 

“Oh, it’s you, Charlie Kendrick. Come 
right in.” 

“How do, Miss Higgins. 
look around at—at the 
“Anything special?” 
Charlie nodded. “The most specialist 
thing since the Diet of Worms. What 
1 mean, I guess I'd like to look around. 
Maybe Ill find just the book I’m look- 
ing for.” And to himself—“If I only 

knew what I was looking for.” 

He peered at and thumbed the 6500 
volumes, finally picking out a small 
thin item. He considered this, then sat 
down at the reading table. Miss Higgins 


Mind if I 


books?’ 
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watched him, wondered at the visit. 
Charlie must be running dry; it was 
always thought he knew 


everything. 
Two hours later he got up, 


g thanked 
Miss Higgins and went out. 

“And,” he muttered, walking along 
in the deepening dusk, “if either that 
slicker or the Encyclopedia knows any- 
thing about that, I'll give up.” 

The next day was rainy. The forum 
drifted in early in the day, one’ by one. 
And by ten every roundabout was filled. 

Charlie smiled upon one and all. He 
would wait his time. Better still he 
would lead up to the thing which com- 
manded his mind. Industry was the 
topic. Local. 

“Boys, I don’t suppose any of you 
realize that around Arden Corners and 
vicinity there was once factories.” 

“Oh, that,” scoffed “The 
buggy-whip place—” 

“Oh no,” beamed Charlie, seeming to 
spread out. “As a matter of fact, I had 
in mind a far—” 

A voice crackled out through the gov- 


one. 


old 


ernmental window. “Sure. There was 
an industry near here once,” stated 
Henry B. Whalom. “In 1795 over in 





He chanced to look down through the skylight 


what is now Center Newington, then 
called Duck Hollow, there was a glass 
factory. It ran until 1810. During that 
time the proprietors, Messrs. Enoch 
Ware & Brothers, turned out glass 
bottles, demijohns, and some tableware, 
It is said that some of their old pieces 
were as beautiful as Sandwich. A disas. ' 
trous fire broke out in 1810 on an Octo. 
ber night and burned the place to the 
ground. The glass is now considered 
quite valuable. The Wares went to New 
Jersey.” 

Charlie stared dumbly at the face 
framed by the window. All thought of 
any value had departed from the head 
of the department of learning and 
knowledge at Arden Corners. 

A voice broke the silence. “What was 
this industry you was goin’ to tell us 
about, Charlie? Let’s hear about it.” 

“H’m. Oh, it don’t amount to much 
—you wouldn't be interested. Ten 
thirty. Gosh, I got to be getting along. 
Got a job to do.” 





E wallowed out like a small ship 

listing badly and about to founder, 
Henry B. Whalom watched him go, 
gloating, but getting a little anxious, 
“He took it hard,” he thought. “Men 
like him commit suicide when they get 
a blow that keels ’em over. Still, no 
Kendrick ever committed suicide. Prob- 
ably he’ll just brood—and then get over 
it. Do him good.” 

At noontime the little store became 
deserted. Mr. Whalom unlocked the 
tobacco case and took out a Comet 
Special. Then he walked over to the 
wall telephone, churned it, and waited. 

“Oh, hello. This you, Miss Higgins? 
You remember when I was in your place 
last night and you pointed out a little 
book and said Charlie Kendrick had 


been reading it? Well, don’t tell any: 
body I read it, too, will you? Yes, it’s 
a sort of a secret—no harm in it. I'll 
tell you all about it one of these days. 
Thanks. Good-by.” 


St 
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HERE were mingled feelings in 

the post-fight analysis of the Mar- 
ciano-LaStarza heavyweight champion- 
ship fight at the Polo Grounds. Is 
Rocky a murderous puncher, one of the 
great hitters of all time? Is he com- 
parable to John L. Sullivan, the Boston 
Strong Boy, last of the bare knuckle 
maulers and first of the modern cham- 
pions? Can Rocky hit with the force 
and devastation of Jack Dempsey, the 
old Manassa Mauler? Is he the effective 
puncher with the power and swiftness 
of Joe Louis, the Brown Bomber, who 
held the title longer than any man in 
heavyweight championship history? Or 
is Rocky just another guy who knocked 
out the aged and the infirm in his climb 
to the crown and who, on occasion, 
looked awkward and terrible against 
the challenger, Roland LaStarza? 

Many were disappointed with Marci- 
ano’s showing against LaStarza. They 
were those who had read in the papers 
that Rocky was the hardest puncher of 
all time. They were those who remem- 
bered the havoc he wrought when he 
crushed Jersey Joe Walcott with a 
punch that knocked out the old cham- 
pion at Philadelphia last year to snatch 
victory from almost certain defeat. They 
remember how he took Walcott with 
one punch in a return bout at Chicago 
this year. They remember how he 
knocked out Rex Layne with the right 
hand and Harry Matthews with the left. 
Then they remember that he took 
eleven rounds to wear down and knock 
out LaStarza and that Roland, though 
battered and beaten almost to a pulp, 
was still on his feet when the referee 
mercifully stepped in to bring it to an 
end. 

Why, they ask, if Rocky is so great, 
did he take so long? They naturally 
wonder about the power of his punch. 
Certainly, he hit LaStarza often enough 
in the eleven rounds they battled. But 
those who had expected a sensational 
knockout were disappointed. 

But there are some important things 
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by DON DUNPHY 


to remember. The number one thing to 
remember is that Rocky did win the 
fight, that he did win by a knockout, 
and that he is still champion of the 
world. This victory puts him up for 
comparison with previous champions. 


OW let’s take Rocky’s mental atti- 

tude. He chilled 39 of his previous 
44 opponents and entered the fight un- 
defeated. In the public prints he had 
been compared with the great hitters of 
all time. Rocky would indeed be a re- 
markable person if he were not affected 
to some degree by these writeups and 
by these comparisons. And that’s the way 
he started the fight against LaStarza—as 
though he thought he could flatten him 
with one punch and was going to. He 
was Over-anxious. 

LaStarza is a superb boxer and had 
never been knocked out. He was faster 
than Rocky and as smart and game as 
they come. Seeing that Rocky was try- 
ing to kayo him quickly, Roland boxed 
accordingly and made Rocky look ex- 
ceedingly bad and clumsy in the early 
rounds. Thus, the challenger piled up 
points and lent an element of suspense 
to the early portion of the match. 

But he couldn’t hurt Marciano. 

Then Rocky got smart and realized 
that LaStarza was a tough opponent. 
The champion changed his tactics, be- 
gan a war of attrition, and wore down 
the challenger. After the eighth round 
it was just a question of time. 

Let me say this about those who view 
adversely the fact that Marciano took 
eleven rounds to dispose of LaStarza 
and who think that he is therefore no 
great shucks as a hitter. Like many 
another, I believe that sometimes com- 
parisons are odious. But as long as 
Marciano will be compared with other 
greats of the prize ring, let’s go all the 
way. 

Unfortunately, the poor effort of a 
current champion is often compared 
with the sensational effort of a former 
champion. 


We remember how Dempsey slaught- 
ered Willard in three rounds at Toledo 
and smashed down Luis Angel Firpo in 
two rounds at New York. We remember 
Louis for his less-than-a-round annihila- 
tion of Schmeling, his quick knockout 
of Max Baer, and his one-round kayo 
of Max’ brother, Buddy. We compare 
these ‘sensational knockouts with the 
long time it took Marciano to stop La- 
Starza and we conclude that Rocky 
couldn’t carry their gloves. 

We forget or gloss over the fact that 
Dempsey failed to knockout a lighter, 
much older Tommy Gibbons and had to 
be content with a fifteen round decision. 
We forget that a much older Bill Bren- 
nan went twelve rounds with the Man- 
assa Mauler when Dempsey was in his 
prime. Dempsey finally stopped Bill in 
the twelfth. 


ET’S not forget that Tommy Farr 
went fifteen rounds with Joe Louis 

just after Joe had taken the crown from 
Jimmy Braddock. Arturo Godoy, a real 
nothing, went fifteen rounds with the 
champ and Billy Conn had Louis beaten 
at the end of twelve in their first fight. 
Louis, great champ that he was, came 
from behind with a sensational knock- 
out. Yet Conn was only a light-heavy 
at the time. 

I repeat—comparisons are odious. It 
would be unfair to Louis and Dempsey 
to compare their weaker efforts with, for 
instance, Marciano’s quick kayos of 
Matthews and Walcott. 

It is a known fact that, no matter who 
is champ, someone will tear him down. 
Someone will always say, “Aw, who did 
he beat?” The answer in Rocky’s case 
is, “Everyone he met—all forty-five of 
them.” 


Just Dreamin’ 


This is the time of year when base- 
ball fans start to gather round the 
proverbial cracker barrel and the Hot 
Stove League gets its unofficial season 
under way. May we suggest for the 
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opening order of business a bit of con- 
jecture. Since anything that is talked 
about or argued about in the Hot Stove 
League must necessarily be conjectural, 
we think our topic is as good as any. 

We suggest that, were it not for two 
unfortunate circumstances, the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, and not the New York Yan- 
kees, would have been the first major 
league baseball team to win five pen- 
nants in a row. Unfortunate, of course, 
from a Dodger standpoint. 

That may sound like a_ fantastic 
statement, but look over the facts. The 
Dodgers, like the Yankees, won the 
flag in 1949. They were beaten in 1950 
and 1951, finishing second each time. 
Like the Yankees, they won in 1952 and 
1953. 


INCE this is Hot Stove League fod- 

der and is completely in the realm 
of what might have been, it is easy 
enough to look back on recent history 
and see where the Brooks could have 
made it five in a row too, only sooner. 

After winning in 1949, the boys from 
srooklyn battled the Philadelphia Whiz 
Kids down to the wire in 1950. The 
teams met at Ebbets Field for the final 
game of the season. The Phils led by 
a single game as Robin Roberts faced 
Don Newcombe on the mound. With 
the score tied at one all in the ninth, 
the Dodgers came to bat. A run would 
give them the game and a tie for the 
lead. Brooklyn hopes ran high as 
Abrams walked and Reese singled, put- 
ting Cal on second. Snider slammed a 
single to center and it looked like the 
game. Abrams rounded third and dash- 
ed for the plate. Ashburn, in center 
for the Phils, isn’t supposed to have 
much of an arm, but he gobbled in the 
ball and fired a perfect strike to the 
plate. Abrams was out. Dodger fans 
are still wondering why, with no one 
out, coach Milt Stock sent the runner 
in. But then, Richie isn’t supposed to 
throw good. There was still but one 
out, and Reese had moved to third and 
Snider to second on the throw. Rob- 
erts then got Furillo and Hodges and 
the threat was over. You remember, of 
course, that in the tenth, Dick Sisler 
hit his three-run homer to win the 
pennant for Philly. 

The Dodgers came even closer the 
following year. After blowing a_ big 
lead in August and September, Brook- 
lyn found itself in a playoff with the 
New York Giants. The New Yorkers 
won the first game, the Dodgers the 
second. Brooklyn’s hopes again rested 
on Newcombe. He was almost equal 
to it and had a three-run lead going 
into the ninth inning. But the Giants 
came on as big Don tired. He gave 
up one run and then stepped aside to 
be relieved by Ralph Branca. There 
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is no point to repeating what happen- 
ed. It’s indelibly imprinted in every 
baseball fan’s memory. Bobby Thom- 
son teed off on Branca for the most 
dramatic homer in all diamond history, 
and the Giants, not the Dodgers, went 
into the series against the Yankees. 

Let us suppose for the sake of argu- 
ment that those two home runs had not 
been hit against the Dodgers. If they 
hadn’t been, it is easy to see how the 
Dodgers might have won four straight 
pennants. And in this past season the 
Dodgers clinched the flag on September 
12th. The Yankees clinched their 
American League pennant on Septem: 
ber 14th, two days later. We can see, 
therefore, that the Dodgers and not 
the Yankees might have been the first 
team ever to win the magic flag five 
in a row. 

But all this is strictly for .the Hot 
Stove League, something for the base- 
ball fans to warm over while they 
wait the coming of next season. After 


all the Yankees did get their five in a 
row, their fans don’t have to dream 
about it. But it does make a good argu- 
ment, doesn’t it? 


Curtain Call 


[ just had a thought and it brings 
us back to the recent big fight. At the 
end of the year they give out all sorts 
of awards. There'll be an Athlete of 
the Year, a Manager of the Year, a 
Horse of the Year, and so on. Why 
not some kind of an award for Roland 
LaStarza. If he isn’t the best sport, the 
most gracious guy who ever lost a heavy- 
weight championship match, then I 
don’t know. No alibis. No cries of 
“We wuz robbed.” No “we should 
have done this,” or “if we had done 
that.” Just a smile and a calm acknow- 
ledgement that the other 
better. Just “Rocky 
champion.” That’s all. 
a champ too. 


fellow was 
youre a_ great 


Roland, you’re 





Battered and beaten almost to a pulp, LaStarza was still on his feet when 


the referee mercifully stepped in. 


Why did Marciano take so long? 
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God ’*s 
Grace 

on the 
Gridiron 


The spiritual odyssey 

of three football greats 
began on a November day 
in 1917 on the playing 
field at West Point 


by DONALD A. FOSKETT 


N a cold, rainy November after- 

noon thirty-six years ago, three of 
the most fabulous athletic careers this 
country has known crossed briefly at 
West Point, New York, where the stone 
parapets of the United States Military 
Academy look out over the Hudson 
River. 

It was a meeting marked not only 
in time but in eternity. 

On that drizzly day back in the 
middle of the first world war, three of 
the most renowned names in the celeb- 
rity-filled history of college football 
matched their skills. None of the three 
was a Catholic. Yet in the years to 
come all three were to enter the Fold 
of Peter. Nothing like it had ever hap- 
pened before. It is not likely that any- 
thing quite like it will ever happen 
again. 

The scene was old Cullum Hall Field 
where the Military Academy used to 
play its football games, long before the 
present Michie Stadium was built and 
a good half-dozen years before Army 
and Notre Dame transferred their an- 
nual tussle to the ivy-less precincts of 
Brooklyn’s Ebbets Field and, later, the 
Bronx’s Yankee Stadium. 

The date was November 3, 1917. The 
event was the fifth game in the then 
barely begun series between Army and 
Notre Dame, which was perhaps the 
most storied of them all until its demise 
in 1947. 

Few of the ten to fifteen thousand 
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United Press 


Oliphant at his desk in the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


spectators in the stands, it can be ven- 
‘ured, realized that the seeds of athletic 
immortality were being planted that 
day before their eyes. None of them, 
it can be said positively, even suspected 
the dramatic spiritual aftermath that 
was to come. 

The three principals in a religious 
odyssey that did not end until more 
than thirty years later were George 
Gipp, Knute Rockne, and Elmer Oli- 
phant. 

The crowd at that game nearly forty 
years ago knew Oliphant and knew 
him well. A chunky young man with 
the power of a bull and the speed of 
a whippet, he was, by common con- 
sent, the finest all-around athlete ever 
inherited by the Military Academy, an 
estimate that finds few, if any, dis- 
senters even today on the plains above 
the Hudson. 


LIPHANT was especially good at 
football. And he was never better 
than on that November day in 1917 
when, playing fullback for the last time 
against Notre Dame, he waged an in- 
credible one-man onslaught against the 
rugged Irish line. Ollie took on the 
Notre Damers singlehanded in the clos- 
ing minutes of the game and almost 
beat them. Notre Dame won, 7-2. 
But who was Gipp? In that first 
game he ever played against Army the 
Gipper was superb. But his efforts were 
dimmed, as were those of everyone else, 


by Oliphant’s spectacular show. Gipp’s 
day was to come a little later. Army 
was to sce more of him, regretfully. 
And so were Purdue and Indiana and 
Michigan State. 

And Rockne? Nobody had heard of 
the crafty Norwegian in 1917. He was 
just a chemistry professor at Notre 
Dame who got a little extra money and 


a lot of mental relaxation helping 
Jesse Harper coach the University’s 
football team. His headlines, _ like 


Gipp’s, were still ahead of him. 

First of the three football colossi to 
find the path to the Church of Rome 
was Gipp, the son of a Michigan mini- 
ster. Gipp was blessed with rare physi- 
cal and mental gifts. But he used them 
only when and as he wished to use 
them. He was unpredictable and tem- 
peramental, according to those who 
knew him. But he toed the rigid schol- 
astic and disciplinary line at Notre 
Dame close enough to get by. 

Whatever Gipp’s personal peculiari- 
ties may have been, however, there can 
be no question about his stature among 
the elite of football. They still call 
him the greatest ever to play for Notre 
Dame. Is there a higher accolade for 
a football player? 

George Gipp died tragically in his 
final year at Notre Dame, the victim of 
a throat infection. But before he died 
he felt the Grace of God and the Spirit 
of Notre Dame—the real Spirit of Notre 
Dame, of Our Lady, which emanates 
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from the residence hall chapels on the 
campus and brings sleepy-eyed students 
hurrying to receive Our Lady’s Son in 
the Eucharist at early morning Mass. 
On a bleak December day in 1920 
George Gipp died, baptized on_ his 
deathbed by one of the priests who 
had thzilled to his cat-quick dashes 
down the sideline. 

Like iii. greatest halfback, Knute 
Rockne holds a lofty place on foot- 
ball’s roll of honor. Even to a genera- 
tion which knows him only through 
the reminiscences of fathers and sports- 
minded uncles, Rockne means perfec- 
tion in his profession. For personal 
qualities, for teaching competence, for 
the ability to win and to win graciously, 
Rockne had no superiors and few, if 
any, equals. 

His years as student, teacher, and 
coach at Notre Dame brought Rockne 
into intimate daily contact with the 
pattern of living there. And ultimately 
it claimed him for the Church. 

Five years after the dying George 
Gipp embraced the Catholic Faith, 
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George Gipp, Father John Markoe, S.J., and Knute Rockne, all 
played their parts in the conversion of Army’s all-time great 


Rockne was received into the Church. 
His baptism in 1925 concluded a 
lengthy period of deliberation. Rock 
said in later years that one of the 
primary forces behind his conversion 
was the example of the students. He 
saw them crowding the chapels, morn- 
ing after morning and year after year, 
and flocking to the Communion rails. 
He was impressed by the atmosphere 
of prayer that permeated every corner 
of the campus. He thought more and 
more of the meaning of life and the 
sureness of death and, very probably, 
of George Gipp. He took instructions 
and entered the Church. 

Sudden, shocking death cut Rockne 
down in the midst of fame, as it had 
Gipp. And Rock was ready to die. 
Those who lifted his body, on March 
31, 1931, from the wreckage of an air- 
liner on a Kansas hillside said that the 
lifeless hands clasped a rosary. 
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The journey of this eminent football 
triumvirate to Rome was completed 
three years ago this autumn when 
Elmer Oliphant followed the steps of 
his friendly adversaries of so many 
years ago. 

Elmer Oliphant has been for many 
years a veritable legend among the 
Corps of Cadets at West Point. He is 
still the yardstick by which athletic 
excellence is measured there. 

He won four letters in football, 
four in basketball, and four in_base- 
ball. Walter Camp picked him for his 
All-America football team. He _ also 
exceiled in track, won the heavyweight 
boxing championship of the Cadet 
Corps, captained the football, basket- 
ball, baseball, and hockey teams, and 
won his letter on the swimming team. 

He was the first athlete in the history 
of the Military Academy to win his 
letter in four major sports. And it re- 
quired an act of Congress to award 
the fourth one to him. Existing regu- 
lations governing athletic insignia at 
the Academy provided only for three 
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major “A’s.” Nobody had anticipated 
a four-letter winner at an_ institution 
where athletic activities must literally 
be sandwiched in between the class- 
room and the drill field. But along 
came the remarkable Oliphant to con- 
found the authorities. Congress passed 
legislation amending the regulations 
and insuring a fourth “A” for Ollie. 

After graduating from the Military 
Academy, Oliphant served four and a 
half years as an Army officer, then re- 
signed his commission and went into 
coaching for a time. 

About twenty-eight years ago, he en- 
tered the insurance business and _ has 
been at it ever since. He is now an 
executive of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company of New York. He 
lives in Ridgefield, Conn., where he 
is a member of St. Mary’s Parish. 

In a sense, you might credit Ollie’s 
conversion to Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 


A few years ago, after the Oliphants 
had moved to Ridgefield, Mrs. Oliphant 
read Bishop Sheen’s book Peace of 
Soul. The book got Mrs. Oliphant and 
her mother interested in the Catholic 
Church. They read a number of books 
about Catholicism. Then they sought 
out Father John G. Fanning, one of 
the priests at St. Mary’s, and began 
taking instructions. 

By this time Ollie was curious. He 
asked his wife and her mother ques- 
tions about the things they had learned 
ar the instructional periods. He “nosed 
around in their books,” as he puts it. 
His interest in the Church deepened. 

Then Ollie learned about the relig- 
ious instruction course by mail offered 
to non-Catholics by the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. He took the course and _ fol- 
lowed it faithfully. 

At about this time a strange coinci- 
dence occurred. One of the most help- 
ful pieces of instructional material Oli- 
phant received was a chart, The Church 
of Christ, by Father John P. Markoe, 
S.J., of Creighton University in Omaha. 
The name rang a bell in Ollie’s me- 
mory. Could it be true? It was, inquiry 
revealed. Father Markoe was Johnny 
Markoe, Ollie’s predecessor as_ the 
catcher on the West Point baseball 
team. Johnny Markoe had left the 
Army to become a Jesuit priest. 


T was shortly after this, in the fall of 
1950, that Ollie took instructions 
from Father Fanning, was baptized, and 
joined his wife and his mother-in-law 
at the Communion rail. 

The former Army brilliant has been 
no “Sunday Mass” Catholic, either. He 
has brought his natural enthusiasm to 
the task of making the Church better 
known among non-Catholics. This is a 
serious business with Ollie, for he has 
always regretted that no one told him 
about the Catholic Church sooner. 

He was-a speaker at the 1951 New 
England Regional Congress of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, held in 
Hartford, Conn. Evidencing the old 
energy and enthusiasm that has not 
diminished since his football days, Ollie 
explained, from the convert’s point of 
view, ways of bringing the Faith to 
non-Catholics. He also took an active 
part in the National CCD Congress in 
Chicago. 

Twenty-five years after Rockne, thirty 
years after Gipp, Elmer Oliphant’s con- 
version marked the dramatic end of a 
chain of events that began on a foot- 
ball field nearly forty years ago. 

It was God’s Grace at work on the 
gridiron. 





DONALD A. FOSKETT, news editor and 
sports columnist for the Catholic Transcript 
of Hartford Conn., received his A.B. from 
Notre Dame University. 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





The Ascension 


by GERALD VANN, O.P. 


T. Luke, in his account of the Ascen- 

sion, tells us that when Our Lord 
had left them they “went back full of 
joy to Jerusalem.” One might have 
expected that on the contrary they 
would be full of sorrow, being thus 
left without Him. 

Perhaps they were beginning now to 
realize more clearly what He had meant 
when He said to them: “It is better for 
you that I should go away; he who is 
to befriend you (the Spirit) will not 
come to you unless I do go, but if 
only I make my way there, I will send 
him to you.” Yet this in turn presents 
a problem, or rather two problems: 
first, why was it necessary that the 
Word should go before the Spirit could 
come? and secondly, what was it that 
the Spirit could and would do for 
them that the Word could not do? 

We find an answer to the first ques- 
tion in the nature of sacrifice in gen- 


eral and in some other words from 
St. John’s Gospel in particular. The 
Church speaks of the Ascension as ad- 


mirabilis—a thing of wonder, of glory. 
Why? Because in the universal pattern 
of sacrifice the first, upward movement 
ends with the glorifying (the apoth- 
eosis) of the victim; and at the Ascen- 
sion it is to that glorying of His hu- 
manity, pictured for us in the imagery 
of “sitteth at the right hand of the 
Father,” that Our Lord is going. 

And the glory is in direct ratio to 
the previous humbling, as St. Paul 
makes clear in his letter to the Phillip- 
pians: “He lowered His own dignity, 
accepted an obedience which brought 
Him to death, death on a cross. That 
is why God has raised Him to such a 
height, given Him that name which is 
greater than any other name.” 

But all this is redemptive in pur- 
pose: Christ’s ascension, St. Thomas 
tells us, is the direct cause of ours 
inasmuch as the process is thus begun 
in our Head (of the Mystical Body) 
from which the members cannot be 
separated. In other words, as with sacri- 
fice in general, so here above all, the 
upward movement brings about the 
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downward, the coming to man of di- 
vine life: the Ascension is followed by 
the sending of the Spirit. So St. John 
speaks of the “Spirit which had not 
yet been given to men, because Jesus 
had not yet been raised to glory.” 

But now there remains the second 
question; and here the answer lies in 
the nature of the mission of the Word. 
The Word was made flesh: and every- 
thing that was to be done by Him was 
to be done through that flesh. What 
was to be accomplished, essentially, 
was the Passion; but He came also to 
teach us the truth, and this too He 
must do through His humanity. 

In other words, He would cause men 
to hear the truth, outwardly; but that 
would not be sufhcient to transform 
them, to make “new men” of them. 
For that they would need not merely 
the truth by hearsay, but the truth liv- 
ing in their own hearts; they would 
need to be possessed by the truth. And 
that is what the Spirit was to do. 

So we pray, precisely, to the Spirit 
to instruct our hearts; it is the same 
difference as that between the law as 
something external to us, bearing down 
upon us, and the law as something 
inward, identified with the desire of 
cur own hearts through love of the 
law-giver. 





LITTLE SONG 
by AUSTIN FOWLER 


Peach blossoms she hung 
In her yellow hair 

And I never saw them 
Hanging there. 


If beauty great 
Hides beauties small 
She could easily 
Hide them all. 


Before she came 

And took the flowers 
I'd been admiring them 
For hours. 





So it is that the coming of the Spirit 
at Pentecost is presented to us under 
the symbols of inner energy, fire and 
mighty wind, and that the Apostles are 
forthwith changed men. 

Thus, Christ’s Ascension is the direct 
cause of ours because it gives us, 
through the coming of the Spirit, the 
life and power and energy to rise to 
God in our turn. But that is a process 
which has to be begun here and now, 
And so the Church, on the feast of 
the Ascension, prays that “we who 
believe Thy only-begotten Son to have 
ascended into the heavens, may ourselves 
also dwell in mind among heavenly 
things.” 

We have to remember, first of all, 
that His glory is in direct ratio to His 
previous humility; we shall not dwell 
among heavenly things unless we are 
humble. Secondly, we shall not dwell 
in heavenly things unless constantly we 
make the effort, through a deep prayer- 
life, a deep union with God in mind 
and heart, a deep union with the sacri- 
fice of the Word. Especially, in this 
context, with His sacrifice; for we are 
all meant as Christians to share in the 
sacrifice, to be channels of His wisdom, 
His love. 


F all the Christians in the world were 

saints, filled to overflowing with this 
immensity of wisdom and life and 
love, think what the effect would be! 
The whole world would be transform- 
ed. We must do, individually, what 
we can in our own small way to live 
in the Spirit, in love, with all men, 
and so to spread about us His love, 
joy, peace, patience, kindness. 

So the Ascension will become for us, 
not just a dogma, not just something 
which we believe happened in_ the 
history of the Word made flesh, but 
something also which, however slowly, 
painfully, imperfectly, is operative in 
us too, leading us on to that gradual 
transforming of the personality which 
in the end will make us fit instru- 
ments for the Spirit of Love to use in 
the healing of humanity’s wounds. 
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THE RETURN OF GERMANY 


By Norbert Muhlen. 310 pages. 
Regnery. $4.50 


The riots in East Germany had not 
taken place when this book was com- 
pleted, but they had cast their shadows 
before. In 1950, an 18-year-old Catholic 
boy was arrested for distributing anti- 
Communist posters. He was subjected to 
the usual brain washing. On the day of 
his trial, every Red-controlled broad- 
casting station stood ready to distribute 
his “confession.” The second the lad 
opened his mouth on the witness stand, 
the radio stations were turned off. He 
didn’t confess)5 He denounced Com- 
munism as an absolute evil. Sentenced 
to die, he exclaimed: “Die Freheit ist 
mir mehr wert als das Leben’—“Free- 
dom is worth more to me than life!” 

It is on this heroic scale that the great 
battle is being conducted in Germany 
where side by side the two ways of life— 
the free and the slave—are being tested 
under identical conditions. Most West 
Germans lack that sense of communal 
responsibility which underwrites Amer- 
ican democracy. But they have not been 
taken in by the Soviet assertion that 
the choice is between bread and free- 
dom. Bread without freedom, their 
sufferings have taught them, starves the 
soul. 

Mr. Muhlen’s study is a splendid piece 
of interpretative journalism. Based on 
four years of first-hand observation, it 
answers practically every question: the 
status of democracy in Germany, of anti- 
Semitism, of neo-Nazism, of the Church; 
what Germans think of us—a humbling 
chapter—! and the God -centered phi- 
losophy of Konrad Adenauer. This re- 
port can be recommended without reser- 
vation. 

MILTON LOMASK. 


THE SHADOWS OF THE 
IMAGES 


By William E. Barrett. 


540 pages. 
Doubleday. 


$3.95 


In this unusually pene- 
trating juxtaposition of 
good and evil, Wil- 
liam E. Barrett ranges 
from abstract discus- 
sion to grim reality, 
from the degeneration 
of the intellect to 
the petty violence and 
sordidness of a Span- 





W. E. Barrett 
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ish-American “ghetto” in a Western 
city. The author of The Left Hand of 
God and Woman on Horseback is a 
writer of special gifts, able to analyze 
a situation with theological thorough- 
ness and novelize it in lucid, readable 
prose. He is at his best in this turbu- 
lent tale of four young people who 
live, love, and work in the shadows 
cast by images of faith, hope, and 
destruction. 

Tom Logan is a police lieutenant in 
the crime-spawning precinct where mi- 
grant Mexicans have taken root to fight 
prejudice, corruption, and their own 
weaknesses. His brother, Paul, is a law 
student, a young man of deep loyalties, 
strong passions, and sturdy Catholicism. 

The girls in their lives are as differ- 
ent as the brothers are alike. Vicky 
Leighton is uncomplicated, direct, and 
sincere. Her acquaintanceship with 
Paul led to a more satisfying and last- 
ing friendship with his brother. Theirs 
is the secure, honest relationship. 

Across Paul’s path comes fellow stu- 
dent Beverly Colter, wealthy, homeless, 
arrogant, and plainly scornful of Paul’s 
devotion to his Faith. To underscore 
her contempt she buys a_ beautifully 
carved image of Satan which she estab- 
lishes in her bedroom. 

Barrett’s many-faceted story is ab- 
sorbing. It has dramatic power, offers 
food for intellectual mastication, and 
holds the reader through storm and 
calm. On the surface it is exciting, and 
there is a wealth of wisdom under- 
neath. 

JERRY COTTER. 


THE MOUSE HUNTER 


By Lucile Hasley. 
Sheed & Ward. 


242 pages. 
$2.75 


The Mouse Hunter is 
a pleasant, readable 
book in which Mrs. 
Hasley describes her 
conversion, her family 
and friends, her ex- 
periences as a speak- 
er, her contacts with po 
the clergy, not always =) Hasley 
peaceful, and the little 

things that go to make up life. Her 
character sketches are good, especially 
that of her mother with her salty, 
sometimes, grim approach to life, her 
aunt, a nun, who is sent back to the 
motherhouse to die as a hopeless para- 
lytic, but she refuses to die, spending 






Please order your books through THE SIGN 


ooks........... * * 


the last six years of her life praying 
her family back to the Faith. Com- 
menting on her aunt, Mrs. Hasley says 
it is a strange and wonderful thing to 
have a saint bud forth on one’s fam- 
ily tree, and so it is. 

The book lies between autobiography 
and the familiar essay. She has the 
authentic essay touch, an easy and 
natural style, interest in the little things 
of life which become important through 
the emotions, and a sharp, observing 
mind. 

She treats her conversion in a prac- 
tical way, not striving after dramatic 
effects, not dressing it up in any way, 
but, at the same time, striking an 
authentic spiritual note again and 
again, as in her description of the grad- 
ual stripping of the soul when it is 
being tested, the methods God uses in 
winning the soul to Him—“Fear not, 
it is I,” “My yoke is sweet,’ and in 
the description of Emma’s death (the 
wife of a colored minister), who dying 
of cancer, says, “I’m tired. I want to go 
ieee... .” 

Mrs. Hasley is reputed to be very 
witty, but there is too much effort in 
the process; besides, no reader likes to 
be prodded into laughing. That ought 
to take care of itself. Real wit requires 
more urbanity and sophistication than 
the author displays, and the style, which 
ought to be easy, is too often common- 
place. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 


COMING DOWN THE SEINE 


By Robert Gibbings. 
Dutton. 


217 pages. 
$4.50 


Most delightful of arm- 
chair traveling com- 
panions is Robert 
Gibbings. No one else 
has quite his blending 
of kindly awareness of 
nature and of people; 
few writers tell an 
anecdotal story with 
such wit and charm. 





R. Gibbings 


Great will be the rise of indignation 


at the brashness of a reviewer for a 
Dublin newspaper in commenting on 
his book Sweet Cork of Thee who had 
the temerity to say, “Mr. Gibbings is 
now turned sixty and ought to have 
sense instead of gallivanting around 
the queer places of the world.” Mr. 
Gibbings tells the story on himself, 
which is characteristic of his sense of 
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ONLY SON 


by Walter Farrell, O.P. 


When Father Farrell died he had finished his 
eagerly awaited life of Christ up to the end of 
Our Lord’s Public Life. Rather than have it 
interfered with by an alien hand we have com- 
pleted it with chapters on the Passion and 
Resurrection from Father Farrell’s own Com- 
panion to the Summa. Coming Nov. 4th 
$3.50 


THERESE OF LISIEUX 


by Hans Urs Von Balthasar 


St. Therese considered from a_ theologian’s 
point of view. The author finds her life and 
teaching even more important than we had 
supposed and her own character all the more 
lovable for being a little less perfect than her 
other biographers have considered it. 

$3.50 


THE ROCK OF TRUTH 


by Daphne Pochin Mould 


How a young English geologist, cheerfully 
atheistic, was lured into the Church by the 
early Scottish saints (ably assisted by the 
Benedictine monks of Fort Augustus Abbey). 
She is still a little bewildered at finding herself 
a Catholic, but immensely grateful. 

$3.25 


THE FIRST CATHOLICS 


The Acts of the Apostles 
for Children 


by Marigold Hunt 


Acts is an adventure story if ever there was 
one: it needs only a little explanation and 
filling in of background for children to enjoy 
it as one. The author stresses throughout that 
the Apostles were Catholics, and were real— 
not just figures in a story. Illus. 

$2.75 


Order from any bookstore 
There is more about these books in Sheed & 


Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. To get the Trumpet 
free and postpaid write to Teresa MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD, 
New York 3 
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fun, a different but much more re- 
warding and delightful type of sense 
than his reviewer would have forced 
upon him. 

Fortunately, Mr. Gibbings, being 
Irish, is not one to take advice save 
from himself. As a result, we find him 
“gallivanting” as joyously down the 
Seine as he did along the banks of his 
own lovely Lee. Just as in Ireland he 
is continually amazed that everyone he 
meets is so kind and so helpful. His 
own modesty never approaches the 
realization of the inherent truth in 
Cardinal Newman’s motto that: heart 
tc heart speaks. 

Although on this trip he is in the 
fair and gentle land of France, he still 
carries Ireland with him in his heart 
and in many a story that occurs to him 
on his way. And as in all his books, 
there is a wealth of odd and _inter- 
esting anecdotes, off the beaten track, 
about Napoleon and Abelard and poets 
and painters and just plain people. 
Once again, the beauty of his wood 
engravings liberally sprinkled through- 
out the book makes it a book to be 
possessed, and only under very rare 
circumstances to be loaned or borrowed. 

DORAN HURLEY. 


THE MISSING YEARS 


By Patricia McGerr. 
Doubleday. 


319 pages. 
$3.50 


This promising first 
novel is smoothly 
written and well con- 
structed. Miss McGerr 
gains the reader’s at- 
tention immediately 
by setting the stage 
with a crisis in the 
life of a married 
woman. Ellen Clem- 
ent’s husband has returned home after 
an absence of twelve years. ‘““What bond, 
except the purely legal, could survive 
twelve years of growing apart? After 
such a lapse of time, with its pressure 
of life and experience, he could no 
longer be the man who had gone 
away. Nor was she the woman he had 
left behind.” The reader’s 
sustained to the end by a series of 
flashbacks. The courtship, marriage, 
and family life up to the moment of 
the quarrel and desertion are brilliantly 
portrayed and the treatment is honest, 
penetrating, and intelligent. 

This is primarily a 


Gar re : 
Patricia McGerr 


interest is 


woman's book 


and Miss McGerr’s insight into the 
emotional life of the wife is convinc- 
ing and well balanced. At the same 
time her understanding of the _ hus- 


band’s personality is unusually percep- 
tive. All the characters are well defined 
and believable, but the author’s reli- 
ance on psychological analysis seems at 
times a bit too pat for real life. 
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SCOTT AND HIS MEN. By Sara May- 
nard. Illustrated with photographs. 

Robert Scott’s own diary of his expe- 
dition to the South Pole was used as 
the source for this dramatic, action- 
filled story of heroism. Excitement, in- 
formation, idealism, fill the pages of this 
book for High School readers. 168pp., 
$2.00 
KIANGA. By Florence M. Hornback. 
Illustrated by Robb Beebe. 

The appealing story of a shaggy don- 
key which was befriended by Our Lady 
and how he served the Holy Family. 
For the middle-aged child. 80 pp., 
$1.25, paper, $.75 
LITTLE PATRON OF GARDENERS, 

GOOD SAINT FIACRE. 40 pp., paper, 

$.50 
THE CHILDREN’S SAINT ANTHONY, 

80 pp., $1.00, paper, $.75 
THE CHILDREN’S SAINT FRANCIS, 

106 pp., $1.00, paper, $.75 
The story in each of these enchanting 
books is told with the warm charm 
which distinguishes Catherine Beebe’s 
writing. Robb Beebe’s clear, unclut- 
tered illustrations will fascinate the 
small “must-be-read-to’s” as well as 
older brothers and sisters. 


ORDER AT YOUR OWN BOOK STORE 
OR DIRECT FROM 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


Dept. 4-1907 Paterson 3 New Jersey 
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Although the sacramental nature of 
marriage is ignored and the possibility 
of divorce as a solution is contem- 
plated, there is a commendable amount 
of sound common sense brought to bear 
on the subject. Unfortunately, the 
book suffers because of the too realistic 
description of one scene. 

DOYLE HENNESSY. 


AMBUSH FOR THE HUNTER 


By F. L. Green. 307 pages. 
Random House. $3.00 


Ambush for the Hunt- 
er is a thriller of 
the new school. Sans 
drafty castle and 
clanking chain, it un- 
winds its chilling tale 
in sunny streets, gov- 
ernment offices, and 
remodeled London 
apartments. Its hero- 
ine, Eva Droumek, flies into London 
by Swedish airliner. She is wildly 
greeted as a brave refugee from Com- 
munist oppression and given sanctuary 
by the Home Office. Then, one by one, 
a reporter on a small paper; the wife 
of the man who befriends her; a 
middle-aged business woman begin to 
wonder, if perhaps. .. . 

Though Ambush for the Hunter is 
primarily a lively novel of the chase, 
it depends less on swordplay than 
psychology for excitement. It is up to 
the minute, formulating the persistent 
fear among westerners that certain poli- 
tical exiles may really be fakers and 
spies. 

But adventure is never sacrificed to 
message. Those on the side of the 
angels (and the Queen) are becom- 
ingly attractive: the lovely lady counter- 
spy, the debonair young scientist, the 
staunch gentlewomen, the retired col- 
enel turned intelligence officer. Against 
them Mr. Green places villains of var- 
ious complexion: Vort, Gestapo man 
once, now a Red, his musclemen, and 
the hapless Charles, disgruntled Civil 
servant and Communist pawn. 

Occasionally there are unlikely mo- 
ments (especially our last glimpse of 
Eva). But vivid characterizations and 
description and a real belief in “the 
ember of virtue” in everyone make a 
sound basis for a spy story that is as 
timely as tomorrow. 

The late F. L. Green, author of 
Odd Man Out, kept his high stand- 
ards very high in this, his final novel. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 





F. L. Green 


TOLSTOY 
By Alexandra Tolstoy. 543 pages. 
Harper. $5.00 


Everything was big about the author 
of War and Peace: his physique, his 
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A 
With Edited and illustrated in 4 colors by 
Brothers of the Benedictine Order 
vA A large, handsome volume of Bible stories retold 
the Bible with simple dignity and arranged within the frame- 
work of the Church Year. With psalms and prayers 
which stress their spiritual meaning, and Prefaces 


Th rou h by Mary Perkins on the liturgy of the seasons and 
q feast days. 


“Will be a source of enjoyment to readers of 


all age groups.” — Bishop Bernard J. Sheil. Size 
the Church 10%” x 7%”. Bound in heavy stainproof cloth. 
Stamped in silver. Only $4.95 

Year At all bookstores, PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., 


333 6th Avenue, New York 14. Send for 
our new list of books for Catholic readers. 
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———A SPIRITUAL READER 


Compiled by Francis Edw. Nugent 
—A bedside book of religious inspira- 
tion for laymen and religious. The chap- 
ters, representing the best authors from 
Robert Hugh Benson to Leo J. Trese, can 
be read at random even though they 
have a certain continuity of topic. 


WHY | ENTERED THE CONVENT 


Edited by Rev. George L. Kane— Pre- 
pared by the author of Why I Became a 
Priest, these stories are straightforward 
accounts of women who have given up 
everything material for Christ. The con- 
tributors represent women from every 
walk of life, engaged in every kind of 
religious work. 
Paper $1.00 


Cloth $2.50 


——IHE PHILOSOPHY 0F__ 
JACQUES MARITAIN 


By Charles A. Fecher —The first full- 
length study of Maritain’s thought in 
any language. In non-technical lan- 
guage it sets forth his contribution to 
every branch of philosophical inquiry, 
traces his influence on the revival of 
Thomism and points out the work that 
lies ahead for his followers. 

$5.00 


-——THE SUN HER MANTLE 


By John Beevers—The factual stories of 
ten apparitions of the Blessed Virgin 
and an analysis of their message. The 
book contains the first English account 
of the happenings at La Salette in de- 
tail. A selection of The Thomas More 
Book Club. Illustrated. 

$3.25 


-~— DON FRANCISCO —. 


The Story of St. Francis Xavier 


By Mary Purcell—The author of The 
Halo on the Sword now gives us an ac- 
curate and inspiring story of Francis 
Xavier, in which the man stands out 
lovable in himself and unique in his 
achievement. $3.50 











THE MAN JESUS ——. 


By George Bichlmair, S.J., Trans. by 
Mary Horgan—An unusual discussion 
on the manliness and human nature of 
Christ showing the character of Jesus 
in a new lovableness. 

$2.50 








~HOLINESS IS FOR EVERYONE 


By Martial Lekeux, O.F.M., Trans. by | 
Paul J. Oligny, O.F.M. — Twelve very 
readable chapters which prove conclu- 
sively that no one race, nation or occu- 
pation has a monopoly on sanctity. 

$3.00 
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heart, his sins, his virtues, his novels, 
his pre-John Dewey experiments in pro- 
gressive education—and his errors. Tol- 
stoy had a genius for intellectual error. 
In the marrow of his bones, however, 
he was no stranger to absolute truth. 
All his life he knew that the why of 
everything is God. What puzzled him 
was the how—how to find Him. 
latter half of his life he 
seeking Him along tortuous sidepaths, 
stubbornly ignoring the broad highway 
of simple faith. 

This book is by his daughter, now 
a 69-year-old New Yorker and _ the 
twelfth of the Tolstoy’s thirteen chil- 
dren. Masses of source material on 
Tolstoy are in Soviet hands and un- 
available. Even so, Miss Tolstoy has 
given us as complete, as intimate, and 
as enthralling a picture of her fasci- 
nating father as we are ever likely to 
get. 

Interesting sections deal with the 
effect of Tolstoy’s theological aberra- 
tions on his family. There is a poig- 
nant passage in one of his wife’s letters 
to him. She doubts if she would ever 
make the “perverted mistake” of trying 
to save the world at the cost of those 
close to her. Her desire was to do the 
duty at hand, his to rescue mankind 
from its paltriness. “They were both 
right,” says their daughter. 

Another poignant sentence closes the 
book this time from the author herself. 


For nine years Alexandra was her 
father’s secretary. His was a powerful 
personality, and when he died, she 
“died” too for a little time. All this 


was to improve. She can write today 
that she is content “because now I 
know that there are many people in 
the world besides Leo Tolstoy. . . .” 
Miss Tolstoy has served herself as well 
as us. She has brilliantly enhanced 
our knowledge of a great, good man. 
And she has laid a personal ghost. 
MILTON LOMASK. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AUGIE 
MARCH 


By Saul Bellow. 


536 pages. 
Viking. 


$4.50 


The Adventures of Augie March de- 
scribes the life of a young Jew in the 
slums of Chicago. The story is full of 
details, which, when put together, do 
not give texture to the narrative, and 
of characters who never really come to 
life. All we know of the main char- 
acter is that he goes from one sex ad- 
venture to another and that his adven- 
tures are too drawn out for enjoyment. 
Scenes and characters like these too 
often clutter up the story; the narra- 
tive is clogged, and the characters are 
as much in the dark as is the reader. 

The traditional picaresque story de- 
scribes a lovable hero, who, in spite 
of his wanderings, his faults and flaws, 
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also 
“Erin” Green Souvenir Rosaries 
$1.50 each 


Postpaid to any part of the 
United States or Canada 








JOHN McCORMACK 


Domestic and Imported, 
Catholic and Irish Records 


— IRISH SHEET MUSIC — 


Catalogue Mailed Free Upon Request 


BLARNEY CASTLE PRODUCTS CO. 
BOX 102, TIMES PLAZA STA. 
BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 























QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
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TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD « 
LINOLEUM » PLASTICS 


Sta STRONG, RIGID 
MIN TUBULAR 
STORAGE 


STEEL LEGS 
S d for folds with complete ¢ tions 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St 


Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. § 
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js a generous and interesting charac- 
ter from whose adventures one gets an 
authentic view of the world in which 
he lived. But not here. Enjoyment of 
the raw naturalism used here is a mat- 
ter of taste, but it would be hard in- 
deed to have any of these characters 
live in our memory, hard too to find 
a place where character is interpreted. 
The sensual element in this story gets 
out of hand, and the novelist himself 
does not know what to do with it, 
except to go on and on. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 


A LAW FOR THE LION 


By Louis Auchincloss. 279 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.00 


Curiously, the betrayal of the morals of 
one’s country is looked on as _ less 
ignoble than giving away its military 
secrets. Both indeed are treason, and 
mental subversion can be worse than 
the latter, according to the warnings 
of the justices of juvenile courts. who 
lay the blame for the tremendous in- 
crease of juvenile delinquency and its 
attendant crimes on divorce and _ bro- 
ken homes. Yet novelists like Louis 
Auchincloss will crusade, as he does 
in A Law for the Lion, for easier 
divorce and a way to shatter the out- 
moded “Mosaic tablets,” which» still 
influence our laws, particularly adultery, 
making them, he believes, grossly un- 
fair. 

More of a propagandist than a novel- 
ist, Mr. Auchincloss gathers together a 
few puppets representing New York’s 
social set. Eloise is the pivotal char- 
acter. She “had grown up virtually 
without parents,” since Irene, her much 
married mother, spent most of her time 
and money at European resorts. Out of 
college, Eloise marries George Dilworth, 
a widower many years her senior and 
a successful corporation lawyer in Wall 
Street. Their devotion wanes, due prin- 
cipally to his deep interest in his pro- 
fession, and Eloise finds a lover in a 
Greenwich Village novelist, much 
younger than herself. The sordid di- 
vorce proceedings brought by George 
on charges of adultery end in his ob- 
taining custody of their two children. 
But Mr. Auchincloss’s New York judge 
finds it difficult to arrive at this deci- 
sion, since “the defendant believes that 
the test of whether or not adultery is 
wrong is a circumstantial one.” As for 
Eloise, those days in court made the 
words “fornication and adultery” seem 
“like so many Easter bunnies and 
Teddy bears to pick up and fondle. It 
was a nursery (the court room) and 
full of horrid children, but she at least 
was an adult.” 

So we must change the laws to have 
more Eloises, more broken homes, and 
more asylums? 

ELIZABETH M. NUGENT. 
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OUTSTANDING 
NEW BOOKS 
from 


McKAY 








| THE WORD 


By ADRIENNE von SPEYR. Trans- 
lated by Alexander Dru. A spiritual 
meditation on the Prologue to St. 
John’s Gospel. “The author is a 
lay theologian on whom rests the 
blessing of God. All her knowledge 
leads up to the love and adoration 
of the Trinity.”—Cardinal Innitzer. 
160 pages, $2.50 


STAR OF 
JACOB 


The Story of the 
Venerable Francis Libermann 


By HELEN WALKER HOMAN. 
Told in story form, this is the first 
complete biography in English of this 
saintly and lovable person, a convert 
from Judaism, who became a priest, 
and founded a great missionary enter- 
prise. 352 pages, $3.75 


ASSISI 
AND UMBRIA 


By EDWARD HUTTON. The noted 
author and authority on Italian art 
and history vividly describes the city 
of St. Francis and the surrounding 
countryside. W5th 21 illustrations, 
256 pages, $4.50 


TO SEE PETER 
A Lutheran Minister's 
Journey to Rome 


By RICHARD BAUMANN. Trans- 
lated, with Foreword and Notes, by 
John M. Oesterreicher. In this ac- 
count of his journey traveling with 
a Catholic pilgrimage group in the 
Holy Year of 1950, Pastor Baumann 
discusses the Papacy, the Mass, the 
rosary, prayer to the saints, purga- 
tory, indulgences, relics —all those 
doctrines and practices that for cen- 
turies have divided Catholics and 
Protestants. “The small Catholic cor- 
pus in English on Church reunion is 
augmented by this moving piece from 
one who, though still separated, is so 
united in faith, in love and in devo- 
tion to Peter.”—America. 192 pages, 
$3.00 


WEEK END 
WITH GOD 


By HUGH MORLEY and JOHN 
JEWELL. The account of a typical 
week-end retreat for men told in word 
and picture. November 12, 80 pages, 
$3.00 


MY ROAD TO 
CERTAINTY 


By WILLIAM C. KERNAN. The 
frank and courageous autobiography 
of an Episcopal minister's struggle 
for religious certainty that led him 
into the Catholic Church. 222 pages, 
$3.00 








| At your bookseller 











DAVID McKAY Company, Inc. 


55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 














IF & WHEN You Move. Please Remember to Send 


Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 














New! 


Sv edenen es 


xquisite! Superb Value! 


14 KARAT 
SOLID GOLD 
ROSS AND 18” 


CHAIN 
In a Beautiful Gift Case 


¥An inspiring, devotional necklace of- true 
heirloom beauty and quality. Delicately 


E 





















ee ae makes a} gee gift 

or Christmas or any occasion. So go 

NOW ONLY chain has safety clasp. Sturdy, simulated 

leather gift case has luxurious velvet cover 

and lining. 
3/16” 14 Kt Solid Gold Cross & 
Postpaid | i FARA $10.95 

Satisfaction 15/16” Sterling Silver Cross (set 

G a with 11 Rhinestone Baguettes) & 

= OF NG ino in eats 0 has 2as $4.95 











Chain 
SPECIAL OFFER ON CHAINS 
18” Sterling Silver Chain. .$1.25, 24”. .$1.75, 18” 14 
Kt Solid Gold Chain. .$3.95, 24”. .$4.95. Send check or 
money order. Money back if not_delighted. Order today! | 
THE SERVIEW CO., 
P. 0. Box 1555, G.P.0., 





MADE OF 
TAINLESS STEEL 


HANDLE WILL 
NOT GET HOT 


No laying the spoon down to muss up the stove. 
No letting the spoon slip into the pot. ' 
Made in an 8 and 10 inch length with a brilliant polish. 
The set of 2 sent p. p. if not carried by your local dealer. 
Set in gift box. $1.50. 


IDEAL GIFT FOR ANY BRIDE OR HOUSEWIFE. 
A Fast Seller. — Sales people Wanted Everywhere. 


oot. S ork 1. N. Y. | FROHOCK-STEWART CO.323Harris Ct., Worcester. Mass, 


Chaplains and missionaries appreciate gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 67 














Now only $1.00: 


Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen's 


only book for children 


Jesus, 
on of Mary 


Illustrated in full-color 


by RAFAELLO BUSONI 


The story of the birth, life, death 
and resurrection of Jesus told for 
children with the simplicity and 
beauty that typify all of Bishop 
Sheen’s writings. Jacket, binding 
and endpapers in full color; many 
full-page and half-page illustra- 
tions in full color; two double- 


spreads in full color $1.00 








AS THE CLOCK STRUCK 
TWENTY 

By S.M.C. 

Ave Maria Press. 


209 pages. 
$3.00 


As the Clock Struck Twenty is a bril- 
liant and well-sustained piece of imagi- 
native writing. The excitement in this 
novel is not artificially whipped up and 
is not put in the terms of propaganda, 
| but derives trom the clash of two abso- 
lutes, God and the State. In a_ sense 
man still has the right to choose, but 
if he God, he knows that, 
sooner or later, he will “disappear.” 
The situation from which the story 
rises is well chosen. A young Domini- 


chooses 


can friar, Vincent Farrar, on his way 
from Africa to Grenada, is the only 








By the author of 


LISTEN, SISTER! 
(Sth Printing) 


Listen, 
Sister Superior 


Reflections for Every Nun By 
JOHN E. MOFFATT, S. J. The 
noted retreat-master here addresses 
a series of “reflections” to Su- 
periors They are, really, “reflec- 
tions for every nun.” They convey 
a deeper understanding of a Su- 
periors problems, give helpful 
advice to those who will become 
Superiors. Rich in spiritual con- 
tent, informal, filled with wise 
counsel, here is rewarding reading 


for every nun. $2.75 


At your bookstore 


McMULLEN BOOKS, Inc. 


22 Park Place New York 7, N. Y. 








survivor of a plane accident; dropped 
down somewhere in Africa, he loses 
| track of time, even his own 
name, but picking up the language of 
the natives, twenty-five years 
of missionary labor among them, then 
is rescued and taken back to England. 

England 


forgets 


spends 


is almost completely Com- 


munist as is the rest of the world— 
everything is state owned and _ state 


controlled; men are given food, cloth- 


ing, shelter, then are set to work at 
whatever the leaders think best for 
them. It is a dreary, monotonous life, 


with fear and depravity going hand in 

hand, a life where laughter is never 
| heard, not even among the children, 
who taken over by the State and 
trained to take their place in the ranks 
of evil. There is no worship in the 
religious sense, merely a travesty of it 
in the worship of beastliness. 

The author has simply set the clocks 
ahead and boldly described the un- 
known future, giving it shape and con- 
| sistency. Past, present, and future are 
Lrought together here—the new empha- 
sis on the work of redemption and the 
| knowledge that, if the world will not 
return to God, it will perish, are set 
down in dramatic and _ untorgettable 


are 


terms. 


N. ELIZABETH MONROE, 


| IRELAND AND THE IRISH 


By Charles Duff. 
Putnam. 


288 pages. 
$4.50 


It was an ambitious 
task to compress Ire- 
land AND the Irish 
into a single volume 
of less than 300 pages. 
A job tor Hercules, or 





rather for Finn Mac- 
Cool! Yet Charles 
Duff has succeeded 


admirably in present- Charles Duff 
ing an appreciative and inclusive com- 
mentary upon the history, the litera- 
ture, the folklore, and the way of life 
of the Irish people, as well as a de- 





Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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COFFEE 


FRE 


You can now earn this 
48 cup Electric Coffee 
Drip-O-Lator for your 
Church, Club, P.T-.A., ete, 
This portable unit can be 
yours with very little effort 
by following our NEW,' 
simplified plan. Write today 
for complete details. 


URN! 





GARDEN STATE MERCHANDISE CLUB 


1404A Broadway, Camden, N.J. 
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Pipe lighted 
prism cut 
plastic flame. 
Color disc for 
colored lights. 
Used by some 
of the larg- 
est Colleges, 
Schools, 
Churches, 
Choirs. Com- 
plete with 
batteries. 
$15.00 Doz. 
” long. 
$18.00 Doz. 
12” long. 
Sample $1.5 


63 Main St. 


DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


Candlelight services, Pageants, use 


STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 


WHITE PLASTIC 





Strayline Products Co. 
Dep’t. F 


Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 








natural. 


DEAF MAN PERFECTS 
MIDGET HEARING AID 


Mr. H. A. Lyons of Peoria, Illinois, who 
himself has been hard of hearing for near- 
ly twenty years, has perfected a remark- 
ably low-cost hearing aid. 


With this small aid, voices, the radio 
and even the ticking of the clock sound 
You can have all of these won- 
derful conveniences plus many others for a 
fraction of the usual 
guaranteed or your money back. 


Write today to Mr. H. A. Lyons, Dept. 
13-W, 401 South Washington St., Peoria, 
Illinois. He will send you full information 
in a plain wrapper. No salesman will call. 


cost. Satisfaction 











missal 


Dep’t. 
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GETTING 


wedding date and church 
give to your friends. 
your wedding date for everyone attending and a 
wonderful afterthought for friends too far away 
to be with you. Send $10 today, check or money 
order, for a supply of 100 imprinted missals (only 
10¢ each) and he sure to include name of Bride, 


Groom and Church and date of Wedding. Minimum 
100 missals for $10 


WALSH 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


MARRIED? 


Give everyone at your wed- 
ding an attractive, personal- 
ized missal that contains your 
entire wedding mass from be- 
sinning to end. All attending 
can know what's being said 
on the altar. All the Latin is 
translated into English right 
before their eyes. The true 
meaning of the wedding cere- 
mony is told to you, to your 
families, to your friends. Rich 
looking white simulated grain 
cover of each missal is printed 
in blue with your names, 
a gift you'll be proud to 
A meaningful remembrance of 


add 10¢ for each additional 


Church Goods 
164-01 89th Avenu 
Jamaica 32, N. Y. 
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Looking for a gift suggestion? 
How about that grand new book 


THE ADVENTURES OF AN ANGEL 
by Rev. Richard L. Rooney, S. J 
You'll enjoy the 48 celestial assignments of 
Darriel, Guardian Angel-in-ordinary, as he ace 
companies his charges through the myriad occu- 
pations of 20th century life. 
You will sympathize with him as he tries to 
“bring at least a few breaths of the spiritual and 
the angelic’’ to us who, despite ourselves, are 
forced to live in a very ‘‘unangelic’’ world. 
164 pp. $2.50 (Published by Ave Maria Press) 
Just right for the bedside table. 
PROVINCIAL CONVENT 
OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


Mt. St. Florence 
Peekskill, New York 














about 8 inches high 





New! DOME O'BEAUTY 


For you - - - - - For gift 


What a magnificent source of inspiration these re- 
ligious statues are to millions of Catholics. Hand 
painted by a famous artist, they are entitled 
Blessed Virgin Mary, Sacred Heart of Jesus, and 
Infant of Prague (not shown.) The statues are en- 
cased in a ‘‘see through’’ plastic dome for beauty 
and protection against dust and breakage. Excellent 





for homes, schools, camps, hospitals, and convents, 
The most inspiring gift for Christmas, first Com- 
munion, and other occasions. 

Only $2.50 each, complete, prepaid. No stamps 
or COD. Specify name of statue. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Return in 10 days if not delighted. 

SPECIAL DISCOUNT for schools, 


churches, convents, and hospitals or- 
dering one dozen or more. 
AGENTS WANTED. High profits, easy 
selling and fast turnover. 


PLASTIC ART STUDIO -Dcet: 519.171 w. 


3rd St., Elmira, N. Y. 






























PUT NEW LIFE IN 
YOUR EARNING FUND 


LC mbossed 
Rosary 









SHEETS 
@ 24 ENVELOPES 


White stationery, 
embossed with blue and_ silver 
rosary. Beautifully gift-boxed. 


RETAIL .. $1 BOX 
Cost $13.20 carton of 24 boxes 
We Pay Postage 


QUAKER MAID STATIONERY 





236 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILA. 7, PA. 
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lightful, good-humored guide to the 
places of most interest round about 
the fair green isle. 

Mr. Duff writes with wit and dis- 
tinction; and, although he, himself, is 
from Fermanagh in the North, with a 
salutary nonpartisan feeling about the 
division of the country in the present 
and the tragic history of the past. His 
nonprejudicial good humor is_ the 
greatest single mark of the book, and 
his anecdotal reminiscences of people 
and places are fresh and lively rather 
than old, twice-told tales. Mr. Duff, as 
an Irishman ,orn and bred, is an in- 
dividualist, and this is his individual 
story of Ireland and his own Irish 
people. The important thing is that 
he seems rather a delightful individual 
and eagerly willing to share both his 
urbanity and his humor with others. 

For that happiest of God’s creatures, 


the man or woman who is going to 
Ireland, and yet who has never been 


there, this book is an ideal companion. 
For that saddest of humans, the man 
who has never been there, this is a 
book that will urge him on to save his 
pennies for the passage. 

The book is replete with maps and 
excellent photographic plates. It is per- 
haps unfortunate that Putnam saw fit 
to take over the book just as it was 
published a year ago by Boardmans of 
London. The quality of the English 
paper is poor and the book jacket 
more suitable to English than to Amer- 


ican Irish tastes. 


DORAN HURLEY 


THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT 


STORIES 1953 








By Martha Foley. 423 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin. (Cloth) $4.00 
Ballantine Books 50¢ 


Any collection of short stories, one-act 
plays, or even barroom verse is an 
arbitrary selection open to question and 
criticism. | Martha Foley has edited 
eleven volumes in this series originated 
by Edward J. O’Brien. For this edition 
she has selected thirty stories culled 
from the pages of Harper’s, the Atlantic 
Monthly, the New Yorker, the quarter- 
lies, and a few avant garde publications. 
In her foreword Miss Foley claims that 
the present volume is one of the finest 
in the series. That may be open to 
argument, but she makes two other ob- 
servations which are not. She is im- 
pressed by the change in stories about 
and by Negroes, also by the “graceful 
quality” that has become apparent in 
American writing of late. Both points 
are evident in the pages that follow. 
Not that the 1953 edition is preoc- 
cupied with either, for the range of 
material is wide and styles vary from 
the grim to the whimsical. Felix No- 
land’s “The Whipping” has poignancy 
and dignity in describing a young 
colored girl’s bitter arrival at maturity. 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 

















Books for 
Christmas 


My Friends 


the Senses 


By C. D. BOULOGNE, O.P. Introduc- 
tion by GERALD VANN, O.P. Shows 
how to appreciate the wonders of the 
world around us, sharpens and deepens 
our rediscovery of all the joys of reality. 

00 


The New 


Tower of Babel 


By DIETRICH von HILDEBRAND. 
An internationally renowned philosopher 
discusses the chaos of present-day think- 
ing on such topics as existentialism, 
psychology, work, sex education, func- 
tionalism in art and life. $3.00 


Saints and Ourselves 


Personal Studies of 
Favorite Saints 


Edited by PHILIP CARAMAN, S.J. “A 
brilliant collection of essays on saints, 
from the early martyrs to St. Maria 
Goretti.”—Books on Trial. $2.50 


In the Track 
Of the Gospel 


By ALOYSIUS ROCHE. Missionary 
activities from the earliest Christian 
times to the heroic deeds of today de- 
scribed with drama and power. $3.00 


Promises to Keep 


By WILLIAM E. WALSH. A Catholic 
family close-up that is “full of life and 
all the little things that make it worth 
living.” —Archbishop Richard J. Cush- 
ing. $3.00 


How to Read the Bible 


By ABBE ROGER POELMAN. A 


unique and essential guide to Bible read- 
ing and study. $2. 


Saints Westward 


By DONALD ATTWATER. “Glorious 
pen pictures of God’s heroes in the 
West.”—Catholic Universe Bulletin. IIl- 
ustrated. $2.50 


At your bookseller 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


NEW YORK 8 
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¢ GIANT 32-ncx ROSARY « 


Imported From Italy! 


From nearby the Vatican comes this unusually large 32-inch 
Rosary! Feather light in weight with large, black, genuine 
ebony beads. Mounted on strong metal link chain and con- 
nection—silver metal tip ebony crucifix with drooping head 
metal corpus. Popularly used in the home as a Family Ros- 
ary... can be hung on bedpost or nearby table for prompt 
solace. Ideal to comfort the old, the sick, the blind. Comes 
gift-boxed. Pay postman only $2.98 plus C.0.D. and han- 
dling charges. Or, to save delivery charges, send payment 
with your order. 10-day money-back guarantee. Order one 
or several—now! 


SEND NOW FOR FREE GIFT CATALOG 
OF LOW-PRICED, DECORATIVE 
RELIGIOUS ARTICLES! 


CARDINAL GUILD, °°" rittiunas New vonK to” 











IF & WHEN You Move. Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 

















Who else! He’s the man who boasts he hasn’t read a book in years and 
doesn’t plan to. You, too, can be a fuzzy-brain—it’s easy! But it won’t happen 
if you belong to the THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB because as a member of 
this unique Book Club you can have the best in Catholic reading—books for 
spiritual and mental growth, the kind of books every serious reader wants. 


And you can have these books at substantial savings. As a member of the 
Thomas More Book Club you receive a 25 to 30 per cent discount at the time 
of your purchase on every Club selection you buy! No “free” dividend books 
but always your money’s worth; and our discount policy makes it possible for 
you to save enough to buy several extra books every year if you wish. 


There is no membership fee in the Thomas More Book Club. The only 
requirement is that you purchase at least four selections every twelve months 
you are a member. More than twenty books are offered each year to suit the taste 
of every reader and we’re sure there are many you'll want to read and re-read. 
These are not the usual, run-of-the-club. escape type of reading—they are books 
that will protect you from becoming like our fuzzy-brained man. 


Typical of the books you will receive as a member are these: 


Bread In the Wilderness, The Weeping Cross, 
Thomas Merton ; 
The House That Nino Built, puenery Samu Reet 


Giovanni Guareschi The Mouse Hunter, Lucile Hasley 
The Making of a Moron, 8 eee” a 
Niall Brennan 5°ciety and Sanity, Frank Sheed 


The Catholic Church und the American Idea, Theodore Maynard 


You'll receive our big Newsletter every month, without charge, describing in 
advance the forthcoming selections so you can decide whether or not you want 
the books. As an extra-special offer you can subscribe to Books on TriAL, 
the popular magazine that reviews all the new books from a Catholic view- 


point, at a saving of 50 per cent. Members pay only $1.50 for a regular one 
year $3.00 subscription. 


Join the Thomas More Book Club today. Fill in and mail the coupon 
below to become a member of this different Book Club. Its many advantages 
will make you glad you did. 





210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
O Yes, I want to belong to a different kind of Book Club. Please enroll me in the Thomas More Book 
Club. I agree to purchase at least four Club selections at the SPECIAL DISCOUNTS each year I am a 


member. Enclosed is $1.50 for my one year subscription to BooKs ON TRIAL at the special mem- 
ber’s price. 


NAME ...ccccoce 


POOR Pee eee sees eeeeeeeeeees . 


ADDRESS .occcccccccccccccvcceccces 


END Ai ee TES eS a eer NE eeeenek Ainenes wai see Zone...... STATE, 
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There is pathos and wry humor in Jo. 
seph Carroll’s “At Mrs.  Farrelly’s,” 
James Agee trims his stinging fable 
“A Mother’s Tale” with the “graceful 

quality” of Miss Foley’s foreword. 
There is the inevitable self-conscious 
artiness in a few of the selections, par. 
ticularly R. V. Cassill’s “The Life of 
a Sleeping Beauty,” with its stream-of- 
consciousness approach, and “Beach. 
head in Bohemia” by Willard Marsh, 
Mostly, the writing is astringent, the 
characterization clear, and the approach 
original, but a_ truly representative 
American grouping should include at 
least one story of good, old-fashioned 
Faith to counterbalance the studies of 

frustration, defeat, and despair. 
JERRY COTTER, 


THE QUEST 
By Elisabeth Langgasser. 370 pages, 
Knopf. $14.00 


The Quest undertakes to tell the story 
of seven people as they journey from 
Berlin, soon after its fall, to a convent 
in Anastasiendorf in Southern Branden- 
burg. The impulse that moves them is 
a mystical one, or so we are told. The 
book is a mass of metaphors and purple 


passages. The long descriptions are often 








extravagant to the point of silliness, and 
much of its endless dialogue is as stilted 
as the conversations in a third rate Vic. 
torian romance. 

Occasionally from out of this abun- 
dance of fruity prose, an incident or 
phrase emerges, striking and poignant: 
Hellmuth and Helga, two children 
fallen among thieves; the scene by the 
German soldier’s grave in the river bed; 
the reason why the two nuns were travel- 
ing westward. 

The writing of this book is called 
“lyrical.” Rather, it seems to be the 
work of a woman who is the victim, not 
the mistress, of language. Or, perhaps 
she is betrayed by a translator who can- 
not bear to bypass an ornate word for a 
plain one. Another real flaw is the 
pompous similarity of all the talk. Nun, 
architect, and soldier converse in the 
same highfalutin way. 

There is, however, a tremendous over- 
all impression of the country crushed 
in defeat; Germany still clouded by the 
stink of the crematoria and broken with 
bomb craters. The Quest might better 
have been a descriptive essay in baroque 
style. As a narrative or study of living 
humans it drags, is unreal and verbose. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 
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THE SUN HER MANTLE. By John 
Beevers. 225 pages. Newman. $3.25. This 
compact, valuable study describes the 
appearances of Our Blessed Mother in 


Europe during the past one hundred 
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and fifty years and appratses the sig- 
nificance of these visits. 

The lesser-known apparitions, such as 
the one at La Salette near Grenoble, re- 
ceive especial attention, while the more 
famous appearances—at Lourdes and Fa- 
jima, for example—are rendered in ex- 
ceptionally dramatic form, thanks to 
the author’s considerable narrative tal- 
ent. 

The conclusion of the book is simple 
and incontestable: the increasing fre- 
quency and urgency of Our Lady’s visits, 
ays the author, clearly indicate that 
ours is a pivotal point in history and 
that the future lies in our hands. We 
must choose, in sum, between prayer 
and doom—‘‘between the fetters of the 
concentration camp or the links of the 
rosary.” 


HILAIRE BELLOC. By Frederick Wil- 
helmsen. 107 pages. Sheed & Ward. 
§2.75. When Belloc died in July, 1953, 
the majority of the memorial tributes re- 
sorted to the usual clichés: What a vast 
production, what a variety of subjects, 
what a personality, what a style! In this 
study, Mr. Wilhelmsen, of Santa Clara 
University, does something that is more 
original, more difficult, and more im- 
portant. He discloses a unity in the vast 
Rellocian variety. That unity proceeded 
fom a singular and intense personal 
integrity. Reverence for reality and 
reverence for the Faith colored all that 
«holarship, clarity, drama, irony, and 
cello-toned style. The theme is_ bril- 
liantly, beautifully, and swiftly devel- 
oped, and it constitutes what is easily 
the best memorial tribute of them all. 


LORD VANITY. By Samuel Shella- 
harger. 467 pages. Little, Brown. $3.95. 
Always a fascinating historian, Shella- 
barger is at his most deft in exposing 
the moral rottenness behind the ele- 
gant facade of the mid-cighteenth cen- 
tury courts. His theme is effectively 
taken from fact: that “Lord Vanity,” 
the fashionable philosophy of worldli- 
ness, was the ruler inevitably respon- 
sible for hurtling whole empires to their 
doom. 

In a complete gamut of thrills from 
the separate realms of inviting courte- 
sans, prison dungeons, and war in the 
wilderness, the story overlooks just one 
thing—a poetic justice ending for the 
villain, Marin Sagredo. Admitted the 
book is a large and diverting package 
of entertainment, it is still disappoint- 
ing Shellabarger. 


SEYOND CONTAINMENT. By Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin. 406 pages. 
Regnery. $5.00. William Henry Cham- 
berlin, one of the best of the more 
scholarly journalists, shows in this book 
that the cold war is inevitable. It is 
something that is being forced upon the 
United States. The rulers of Russia 
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have fated themselves to wage it. The 
Truman-Acheson-Kennan policy of con- 
tainment, so weak in its Lattimore-in- 
fluenced execution in the Far East, has 
compelled the Kremlin to be wary, but 
it has not undermined the Kremlin’s 
basic principles and ambitions. Cham- 
berlin finds a more dynamic policy in 
the speech that President Eisenhower 
delivered to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in Washington on 
April 16, 1953. That was, indeed, an 
impressive speech, but why have not 
President Eisenhower and the Depart- 
ment of State made more of it, referred 
back to it, repeated it with variations? 
Perhaps they are less hopeful about the 
future than Mr. Chamberlin is. 


THE CASE OF CARDINAL ALOY- 
SIUS STEPINAC. By Richard Pattee. 
497 pages. Bruce. $5.50. This volume 
consists largely of documents dealing 
with the trial and imprisonment of 
Cardinal Stepinac. The Primate of 
Yugoslavia was accused by Tito’s govern- 
ment of collaborating with a puppet 
regime set up by the Nazis, of encourag- 
ing a free Croatia (part of Yugoslavia), 
and of hostility to Tito’s government. 
All of these charges are shown to be 
false. Even though the then Archbishop 
Stepinac dreaded the coming of Com- 
munism, he dealt with Marshal Tito in 
a frank and friendly interchange of 
letters. The dictator’s betrayal of his 
promises is shown as persecutions against 
the Catholics and against Stepinac him- 
self begin to multiply. 

This book will serve the student or 
informed reader but is a poor introduc- 
tion to the life of Cardinal Stepinac. 
An excellent two-page summary of his 
life and career may be found in the 
supplement for February, 1953, to the 
library reference work “Current Biog- 
raphy.” The publishers have provided 
Mr. Pattee’s book with a drab and taste- 
less appearance, while the author’s intro- 
ductory chapters are jumbled and diifi- 
cult to read. 


NUN IN RED CHINA. By Sister Mary 
Victoria. 208 pages. McGraw-Hill $3.50. 
In these experiences of an American 
Maryknoll Sister we see the whole tech- 
nique of torment used to create our 
modern martyrs. The first ten years’ 
service in Chinese clinic, orphanage, or 
catechetical school met only the normal 
hardships of missionary life. But the 
Communist irruption of 1949 brought 
an end to public works of mercy and a 
beginning of those diabolic charges— 
espionage, opium selling, and baby mur- 
der!—which meant imprisonment, tor- 
ture, and for innumerable foreign and 
Chinese Christians, death from disease 
or the firing squad. The story is told in 
a style as colloquial as the daily news- 
paper, and would be unendurable were 
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mothers... 


should you tell your daughter 
... when she’s 9 


...or1l 
...or wait till she’s 13 


If you have been wondering when to 
tell your daughter about menstruation, 
you will find the book “How Shall I 
Tell My Daughter?” a real help. 


Beautifully illustrated, and written 
with a clear understanding of the 
mother-daughter relationship, this 
booklet has helped many mothers ex- 
plain menstruation to their daughters. 


Your copy will be sent to you free 
by the makers of Modess. Just write: 
Anne Shelby, Box 5382-11, Personal 
Products Corp., Milltown, N. J., or 
mail coupon below. 
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Personal Products Corporation, 
Box 5382-11, Milltown, New Jersey 
Please send me a free copy of “How Shall 
I Tell My Daughter?” 
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(Offer good only in U.S.A.) 
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A PASSIONIST VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS 


Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve 
Him. The Passionist Sisters are a Con- 
gregation of trained Social Workers and 
Educators, affiliated with the Passionist 
Fathers. The Novitiate for the United 
States is at Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. |. 


For particulars apply to the 
Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 























; LEARN AT HOME 
Practical nurses are needed in every 
community... doctors rely on them... 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time, Course 
r 23 endorsed by physicians. 54th yr. Earn 
: while learning. High School not re- 
quired. Men, women, 18 to 60. Trial plan. Write now! 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. 2011, 41 East Pearson Street, Chicago (1, Ill. 
" Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
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“CAN I GET a hearing aid without any- 
thing in the ear?— 
without any attach- 
ment to the head? 
—that doesn’t need 
batteries? — with- 
out a cord? Can I 
get an aid I can 








WHAT EVERY 


Hard of Hearing Person 


SHOULD KNOW 











the truth about hearing aids and will save 
you many hard earned dollars. 

DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU READ IT! 
—until you know what every hearing aid 
user should know. 


| L. A. WATSON, President 
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low cost “Window- 
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windows can be 
! transformed into 
fl rich, colorful Art 
\ Glass Effects. Eas- 
ily applied. 
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| Ask for Free Sample 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Are you looking for a publisher? Send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. It tells bow we can publish, promote and dis- 
tribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of other 
writers. All subjects considered. New authors welcomed. 


Write today for Booklet SN. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Blod., Hollywood 28 


WANTED ewetry 


We buy old gold and all kinds of jewelry. 
Highest cash paid immediately for gold teeth, 
watches, rings, diamonds, silverware, eyeglasses, 
old gold, silver, platinum, etc. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your articles returned. We are 
licensed gold buyers. Write for FREE infor- 


tion. 
mane™ ROSE SMELTING CO. 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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With Super- , 
Coated Objective 


ONLY 
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10X50 mm. 
$199 
_ Prepaid—C.0.D., $2 deposit 
sk TRY 5 DAYS. Money back if 
you don’t agree it’s the greatest 


optical value ever. CASE INCLUD- 
ED without extra charge. Tough, 





PRISMASCOPE 


Prismatic Telescope 50, 642" high, 10 oz. $19.95. Tax Free. 





+ USE this great NEW PRISMATIC MONOC- 
Matie ULAR to appreciate its unbelievable clarity, 

in _ brilliance, terrific power! 5 of the finest lenses, 
U.S. A. plus 2 prisms made for binoculars retailing to $150, 
Gas bring objects miles away right up close. Marvelous 
for touring, nature study, hunting or other use de- 
manding exacting performance. Same results as 
binocular, but for one eye. Adjustable eyepiece per- 
mits razor-sharp focus—huge objective of tremendous 
light gathering power provides super brilliancy from 
dawn to dark. AS PURCHASED BY U. S. GOV'T! 
WORTH MANY TIMES PRICE ASKED 
Only DuMaurier master craftsmanship with 37 years 
experience in optical manufacturing, plus a fortunate 
purchase, make low price possible. Slight irregulari- 
ties in some el its are so comp d that every 
glass sells with lifetime guarantee. Don’t buy minia- 
ture makeshifts when now, at this amazingly low 
price, you can have the power-packed results that 
only a large precision glass can give. Handy neck 
lanyard included Free. 8 x 30, 3%” high, 6/2 oz., 
with supercoated objective, $12.95; 10 x 








long-wearing. Limited quantity— get 
in your order while cases last! 
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it not for the faith and compassion 


miraculously living on to face—and 
eventually to conquer—these “mission. 
aries of hate.” 


SAINTS AND OURSELVES. Edited by 
Philip Caraman, S.J. 146 pages. Kenedy, 
$2.50. Most of the subjects of these 
well-wrought, sharply considered essays 
(previously published in The Month) 
are generally familiar. Consequently, 
one of this compilation’s special appeals 





lies in our discovering which saintly 
traits had significance for the twelve dis. 
tinguished British contributors (eleven 
being converts), among them: Harman 
Grisewood, Rosalind Murray, T. S. Greg. 
ory, Henry Slesser, Douglas Hyde, etc. 

For example, to Kinsey-minded Amer- 
icans, there is perspective offered in the 
implications of Maria Goretti’s  saint- 
hood, analyzed by Dr. E. B. Strauss, emi- 
| nent British psychiatrist, who maintains 
that the Church’s universal acclaiming 
of the “decency, dignity, and essential 
maturity of this illiterate child's be- 
havior-patterns” reflects Catholicism’s 
perennial protest against base personal 
standards and its constructive supplying 
of a model worthy of imitation. 


| A HANDFUL OF AUTHORS. By G. 
| K. Chesterton. 214 pages. Sheed & 
| Ward. $3.00. Dorothy Collins has 
| brought together for the first time an- 
other group of Chesterton’s essays—this 
time essays about writers. And anyone 
who picks up A Handful of Authors will 
have his hands full: he will, more pre- 
cisely, have his head and his heart full 
of some sound and stirring criticism. 
The thirty-seven essays offer a wide se- 
| lection for different interests; it would 
be wiser to say they will create a wide 
variety of interests. For one does not 
_ come to Chesterton for approval but for 
| insights and enthusiasm. 
You will probably go back, with re- 
newed interest, to the writers he talks 
| about; you will probably go, or go back, 
to some other writings of G. K. And 
that, too, will be good. 


THE ARAB WORLD. By Nejla Izzed- 
din. 412 pages. Regnery. $6.50. Along 
with the growing prominence of the 
Arabian in world affairs has arisen a 
need for a book which might enlighten 
us on the nature and culture of these 
people, and Miss Izzeddin, a_ native 
| Arabian as well as a Universtiy of Chi- 
| cago Ph.D., has employed her singularly 
| qualified background to produce such a 
| book. 

In a scholarly yet impassioned prose, 
she examines the Arab world from every 

| vital aspect—historically, geographically, 
| culturally, spiritually, and _politically— 
| and succeeds in drawing a sympathetic 
portrait of a people whose outstanding 
qualities are physical strength, humility, 
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democratic convictions, and a deep, all- 
pervading religious sense. This book 
brings us as close to the Arab people as 
is perhaps possible in two such diverse 
cultures as ours, and it is a study which 
followers of international aflairs would 
do well to read. 


LETTERS ON ART AND LITER. 
ATURE. By Francois Mauriac. 120 


pages. Philosophical Library. $3.00. The 
letters of an author will appeal to those 
who know him and are interested in 
him. They will say only partially what 
an author thinks on a subject. These 
ten letters cover such things as priests, 
politics, Bernanos, the Round Table, 
Gide and Claudel, and Scouts. At times 
the diamond flame glows, as in the con- 
demnation of Catholic writers who for- 
got “that to be redeemed by Christ they 
frst had to conform to Christ, not to 
celebrate Him in prose and verse.” It 
glows brightest in the last letter to Coc- 
teau; it is there at white heat. 

A HALO FOR FATHER. By Joseph 
A. Breig. 127 pages. Bruce. $2.50. “I 
have been searching for years for a 
word,” says Joe Breig, “which might 
come close to expressing the inexpress- 
ible importance of fathers.” For one, this 
reviewer hopes that Joe finds the word. 
He hasn’t found it in this book, al- 
though he has made a valiant try with 
such words as Cofather, Associate Father, 
Foster Father, God-Father, Father-in- 
God. 

Mr. Breig’s main effort seems to be 
toward writing a happy hymnal in 
praise of Poppas. He finds that the giv- 
ing away of cigars by the new daddy, 
lor example, has a religious connotation. 
As for children, his best advice ‘is “Leave 
‘em alone.” He has a chapter on sex 
which caused us to think that Breig 
ought to read Kinsey, and vice versa. 
They could both learn something. 

The whole book is so ineflably sweet, 
so uplifting, that it reminded us of a 
naive old priest trying to pinch hit for 
a hard-hitting missionary during men’s 
week. 


INTRODUCING ASIA. By Lawrence 


H. Battistini. 289 pages. John Day. 
$3.75. “It is modestly hoped that this 


volume will have some merit in provid- 
ing a concise and understandable back- 
ground for those who desire a briefing 
on Asia but may not have any _par- 
ticular interest in more specialized yvead- 
ing.” This hope expressed by the 
author in the preface, is hardly realized. 
To compile a readable reference book 
on such a vast subject is a formidable 
task, but this attempt is poorly or- 
ganized and gives the impression of 
being hastily slapped together. As a 
handbook for tourists or specialists it 
would be of some value, but for the 
ordinary reader it is inadequate and 
needlessly confusing. 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 4) 
appraisal of my own of the Swiss army. 

I hold it essential, however, that in a 
magazine of THE SIGN’s standard the record 
be put straight as far as Mr. Parker’s 
religious criticism of Switzerland is con- 
cerned. First of all, religious freedom is 
guaranteed in the Swiss constitution of 
1848, as revised in 1874. Mr. Parker does 
not exactly deny this central fact. He does 
claim, however: (a) that religious freedom 
is limited by certain federal restrictions 
imposed upon the organization of religious 
life; (b) that in certain cantons (Switzer- 
land is a confederation consisting of 22 
cantons, or states) the Catholic 
ties are discriminated against. 

In doing so, Mr. Parker mingles half- 
digested facts with plain misstatements. 

It is true that under the Swiss constitu- 
tion the Jesuits and their affiliated societies 
are banned from Swiss territory, that the 
establishment of new monasteries is pro- 
hibited, and that the creation of a new 
diocese is subject to the consent of the 
government. 

In evaluating these stipulations, _ it 
should be kept in mind that although they 
were put in force right after a civil war 
(1847), which had been won by the pre- 
dominantly Protestant cantons, they are not 
the expression of a temporary political 
sentiment but a set of constitutional provi- 
sions destined to secure religious peace, as 
well as the superiority of the secular power 
in a country which, for centuries, had been 
plagued by religious strife. Under the con- 
stitution, which transformed the former 
loose federation of cantons into a federal 
state, the federal government merely as- 
sumed the functions of a mediator, where- 
as the real sovereignty 
ters was left with the cantons, which 
traditionally had handled these matters 
separately and each in its own way. That 
is to say, the founders of the constitution 
treated a very delicate subject with the 
utmost caution and restricted themselves 
to writing into the constitution the mini- 
mum of stipulations necessary to achieve 
religious peace and freedom. 

The majority of the cantons, including 
the populous industrial cantons of Zurich, 
Berne, Basel, Geneva, Vaud, and Neu- 
chatel, were, and still are, predominantly 
Vrotestant. Predominantly Catholic were, 
and still are, among others, the geographi- 
cal and historical heartlands of the Con- 
federation, Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz. and 
Unterwalden. ‘The current issue of the 
World Almanac states that Catholics rep- 
resent 41 per cent of the country. 

In almost every canton, the prevailing 
denomination had, in the course of cen- 
turies, attained an official status as the 
state church of the respective canton. This 
church (Catholic in one canton, Protest- 
ant in another canton) enjoyed and, under 
the federal constitution continues to enjoy, 
certain privileges, such as cantonal sub- 
sidies in the form of a small percentage 
of the taxes levied by the respective can- 
ton. 

Thus it is true, as Mr. Parker states, that 
the Catholic minority in the canton of 
Zurich has to contribute to the mainten- 
ance of the Protestant church in that can- 
ton. But it would have been only fair 


minori- 


in religious mat- 


Chaplains and missionaries appreciate gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 


fo. Mr. Parker to mention also that the 
Protestant minority in a Catholic canton 
must likewise contribute to the support 
of the Catholic Church. 

Contrary to what Mr. Parker intimates, 


there are no constitutional — restrictions 
which would prevent a member of a relig- 
ious minority in any canton from holding 
a public (secular) becoming a 
lawyer or a teacher. It is probably true 
that voters may be infiuenced by religious 
considerations in Switzerland, as they are 
in the United States. 

Cuarces J. DOERRLER 


office or 


Jersey City, N. J. 


The Soldier and The Sign 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Thank you and God bless you for the 
two copies of THe Sicn which I was pleased 
to receive. They have certainly traveled 
many thousands of miles to find me, but 
find me they did, by the grace of God, 
here among the flying lead in Indo-China. 
Since I am not able to get to Mass under 


these difficult and trying circumstances, 
these littlke magazines are to me like a 


drink of cool refreshing water to a man 
dying of thirst in the desert. 

By the help of God I hope to live long 
enough to be able to repay you in some 
way for your kindness in remembering me, 
just a humble Legionnaire working out 
his penance in the blood-soaked jungles 
of this Communist-ridden land. Please 
know that every trial, suffering, and diffi- 
culty which I endure is offered up to Our 
Creator as one big prayer for the Con- 
fraternity of the Precious Blood and _ its 
members, because I know that they must 
be praying very hard for me. Otherwise, 
I could not have dodged the bullets for 
as long as I have done. 

I’m trying to keep the paper clean and 
my writing legible, but writing on an 
ammunition case, with the wind blowing 
the sand in my eyes and the sweat roll- 
ing off me in streams, as the guns_ bark 
cut their messages of death, well, to put 
things mildly, it isn’t easy. 

Closing I say, again, thank you dear 
good friend in Jesus Christ and God bless 
you. You may be sure that I will read 
hungrily every word printed in these two 
copies. 

LEGIONNAIRE JIM HOoRKINS 
INDO-CHINA 


The Husband and the Wife 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

“Husbands Are Married, Too” should 
create a prick on the conscience of a good 
many husbands. If it is taken to heart 
by your men readers, it should make the 
lot of wives a much happier one. I would 
like to take exception, however, to Mr. 
Weldon’s statement that most husbands 
work five days a week. Most husbands I 
know have two jobs: one five days a week 
and one two days a week around the 
house, just trying to keep the place look- 
ing like civilized people live there. Did 
you ever notice how fast the grass grows, 
how often the house needs painting and 
the car needs washing? In any case, I 
don’t think this excuses the husband from 
helping the wife out in the kitchen, 

I would like to see Mr. Weldon’s treat- 
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ment about the wife who helps her hus- 
band in ‘his work. 
Martin H. Work 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
N.C.C.M. 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Thanks. Thanks a million for the article, 
“Husbands Are Married, Too.” I think 
that article should be read by every man 
or woman, 

Mrs. F. G. PARKER 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


Born 300 Years Too Soon 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Regarding the origin of the name Lock- 
hart mentioned in your article “Three-Star 
Family” (September, 1953 issue), I would 
like to point out that King Robert the 
Bruce was not born until the latter half 
of the 13th century. His desire to join 
in a Crusade to the Holy Land was never 
fulfilled in his lifetime, and on his death- 
bed he requested that his heart should 
be taken to the midst of the fighting and 
buried there. ‘This was carried out by a 
member of the famous Douglas family, 
who took the King’s heart in a casket to 
a crusade in Spain and threw it into the 
midst of the battlefield, where the Cru- 
saders were fighting the Saracens. 

I enjoy reading your many and varied 
articles each month. 

Miss MAry C. L. MACDONALD 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Editor’s note: Robert the Bruce was born 
in the thirteenth century. But the “worthi 
lord of Douglas,” who carried the King’s 
heart in a “cass of silver fyne,” did not 
throw the heart into the midst of the 
battlefield. He brought it back to Scotland 
and had it buried at the Abbey of Mel- 
ross. 


You and the Missions 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Now that another school year is under 
way, we would like to thank the readers 
of THe Sicn for their generosity in the 
past—and renew our request for old rosa- 
ries and stamps. 

The seminarians repair broken rosaries 
and distribute them among the Army chap- 
lains and missionaries. ‘They also collect 
and sell canceled stamps and send _ the 
proceeds to many missionaries all over the 
world. 

We feel that many of your readers 
would be anxious to join us in this work 
by sending us broken rosaries or canceled 
stamps (especially commemoratives). We 
know the missionaries will be grateful. 

Davin McLAUGHLIN 
Hoty Cross SEMINARY 
DunkIRK, N.Y. 


Christmas Cards 


EDITORS OF THE SIGN: 

Today I received the two boxes of Christ- 
mas cards I ordered and want you to know 
how nice I think they are. I am _ very 
pleased with them and would appreciate 
your sending two more boxes. 

Mrs. J. R. Z. 
HULMEVILLE, PA. 
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Write for: 
Beautiful, new 
Free Catalogue 
showing entire 
Clarin line in- 
cluding unique 
new folding 
tablet arm 
chair. 





The Clarin Kneeler Chair provides both 
seating and kneeling in one unit. Yet, 
since the built-in kneeler can be folded 
up into the frame, it can be used as an 
ordinary chair for seating only. Folds flat 
to 2” depth for fast, safe, non-wobbly 
stacking in minimum space. Choice of 
luxurious mohair or long-lived leatherette 
upholstery. Many beautiful color 
combinations in famous, long-lasting 
baked enamel finish. Supremely comfortable 
for both sitting and kneeling. 


Offers Churches A Real Boon— 
This Exclusive Double-Purpose 
Folding Kneeler Chair 


Many uses: As a pew extender for emergency 


crowds... in the Sanctuary... as regular 
seating for dinners—lectures—entertainments. 





Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 21, 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, III. 
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ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States, Preparation for 
catene. business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
eee building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
jog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 








ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Tuxedo Park, New York 
Founded 1847 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One 
hour from New York. Fully accredited. Strong 
college preparation & general course. Art, 
music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 
Write for catalogue. 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course, leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girlse— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 

Resident and Day Students 

















LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Com- 
plete facilities for spiritual-development, 
intellectual progress. Senior ROTC. 
160-acre campus. 70th year. 50 miles 
N.Y.C. Catalog. Box 8S, Oakdale, L. I., 








College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 














COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River @ One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 
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THE STORY OF CHRISTMAS 


IN 3R0 
DIMENSION 








Including 
9 OTHER EXCITING STORIES 
PLUS 3D PLASTIC VIEWER 


Here’s a brand new way of SHOW- 
ING the children those good old- 
fashioned fairy tales and nursery 
stories. And a most thrilling method 
of their learning the Story of Christmas. Seen 
through the PLASTIC adjustable viewer the 
characters spring into life —so REAL you feel 
you can reach out and touch them! This TEN 
STORY set has CINDERELLA, GOLDILOCKS and 
many others PLUS 7 beautiful scenes and story 
of the First Christmas PLUS a plastic adjust- 
able 3-D viewer —all complete for $1.00! 


VIEW SCOPE CO. MONEY-BACK 


GUARANTEE 
6612 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


Albany, New York 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


RESIDENT and DAY STUDENTS 











GOOD OuNem. COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAIN NEW YORK 
react County 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 

Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 

















MOUNT DE CHANTAL VISITATION ACADEMY 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


Resident and Day School for Girls, Grades 7-12. Exten- 
sive campus located in beautiful Ohio Valley, two hours 
from Pittsburgh. {06th year. Fully accredited College 
Preparatory and General Courses. Exceptional facilities 
in Music, Fine and Commercial Art. Speech, Business, 
Sports. Moderate Rates. For catalog, address the 
Directress. 








Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 


Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 


GEORGETOWN 


Oldest Catholic Preparatory School in U. S. 


Founded 1789 by the Jesuit Fathers. Boys—grades 7-12. 
Fully accredited. Limited enrollment. Supervised study. 
93-acre campus 5 miles from Nation’s Capital. Rifle 
range, 9-hole golf course, 10 tennis courts, other sports. 
Public speaking, debating, choir. Dramatics. Write 
for catalog. 


Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J., Box 205, Garrett Park, Md. 


MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific, 
Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred- 
ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland. 
All major sports—band—extensive extra-curricular pro- 
gram. Directed study and play. 

Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High 

School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Maryland 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE 
OF A CARDINAL 


(Continued from page 17) 


The look of intelligent surprise on the 
infant’s face ticklés Father Gallagher. 
He works with young bullies too, and his 
knowledge of the psychological side of 
these boys is so intuitive that, after 
learning one or two facts about a 
youngster, he can come pretty close to 
telling the boy all about himself. 

In one of the larger offices there is a 
remedial reading clinic where, for six 
weeks in the summer, nuns take a course 
in how to teach reading to backward 
children. There are 9 psychiatrists on 
the staff, 5 psychologists, and 25 trained 


social workers. 
“You start off here,” says Father 
John Donovan, “with a Master of 


Arts degree, and then you work your- 
self up!” 


EADQUARTERS of the Catholic 
Youth Organization are also located 
and, making use of the 
tional Commodity Services, they fur- 
nish basketball teams with equipment 
and uniforms cheaper than they can 
be purchased elsewhere. The modera- 
tors plan all CYO activities, dances, 
games, rallies throughout the Arch- 
diocese, and, now and then, when they 
meet a child with an emotional prob- 
lem, they refer him to Child Guidance. 
If the youth needs a job, he is referred 
to the Employment Ageticy. 

Reports of these activities and visi- 
tations of various organizations occupy 
the attention of His Eminence from 
day to day. None is neglected. The 
Cardinal is acutely aware that Bishop 
Flannelly, who administers St. Patrick‘s 
Cathedral, has learned that, no matter 
how expenses are pared, it still costs 
$5,600 per week to keep the Cathedral 
immaculately clean, hospitable and 
helpful, providing services and service 
for the thousands of people who come 
to visit this famed American shrine, 
which the Cardinal himself visits every 
day when he is in the city. His Emi- 
nence also presides at 10:00 a.m. Mass 
in the Cathedral almost every Sunday, 
usually greeting visitors from other 
cities or countries after Mass. 

Some of the Cardinal’s work 
sonal, as, for example, 
College Commencements. 


here Institu- 


is se€a- 
attendance at 
He will not 
celegate his Bishops to appear for him 
at these June exercises. During this 
month, almost daily he distributes di- 
plomas to the graduates and then, even 
in hot sun or hard rain, he remains 
quietly listening to the speeches until 
the exercises are over, when he steps 
cown from the platform and_person- 
ally greets the parents of the grad- 
uates. At the end of June, the Cardi- 
nal goes on retreat for a week of 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


prayer and meditation at St. Joseph's 
Seminary, in Dunwoodie. 

On the warm day that I visited the 
Cardinal, he did not get to sleep until 


4:00 a.m. He was up that morning at 
7 AM., with that perennial brightness 


with which he is blessed. He said 
Mass at 8:00 a.m. in his private chapel, 
assisted by Monsignor Schultheiss. That 
morning Germany’s Chancellor Ade. 
nauer, his daughter, Dr. Lottie Ade. 
nauer, and fourteen members of his 
group occupied the prie-dieux. 

Chancellor Adenauer and _ his party 
remained for breakfast. By 9:30 am, 
on this particular morning, the Cardi- 
nal had seen his guests to the door 
and begun at once the series of inter- 
views scheduled for that day. Most of 
them last filteen minutes or less. Some- 
times, as in the case of an old friend, 
it may be longer, but that is excep- 
tional. A pastor in the Archdiocese 
was the first visitor. The next confer- 
ence was with a_ businessman from 
Bogota, Colombia. This conversation 
was in Spanish. After that, a_ priest 
leaving for overseas duty as a chaplain 
came in to say good-by. The Cardinal, 
as Vicar of all Catholic Chaplains, likes 
to talk personally to as many of these 
priests as possible. Wherever they are 
going, the chances are that he_ has 
already been there and already knows 
the situation. 

A visitor arrived to tell His Emi- 
nence about current conditions in Eu- 
rope. He was followed by an_ old 
iriend trom Rome who remembered 
the Cardinal when he was working in 
the Secretariate of State at the Vatican. 
A pastor from the Bronx came in with 
a request for permission to plan a new 
school. After that, the President of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul arrived. 
A friend from Lima, Peru followed. 
A mayor dropped in to. say hello. 
Several visitors came with pleas to help 
some charitable or philanthropic cause. 

Lunch was served at 1:00 p.m. There 
were a dozen guests. The center-piece 
on the table was decorated with bright 
flowers and flags of the United States, 
Papal flags, and flags of the countries 
of his visitors. After luncheon, as is 
his custom, the Cardinal gave the little 
vases with the flowers and flags to the 
guests as souvenirs. 

Later, a series of business confer- 
ences took place with the Board of 
Catholic Charities, the Foundling Hos- 
pital, and the Trustees of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral. When these were done, 
the Cardinal vested in his ceremonial 
robes aud presided in the Cathedral at 
the graduation of nurses from St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital. He was back at 6:00 
P.M. in time for supper. 

On this particular evening, no pub- 
lic dinner was scheduled and His 
Eminence supped with Monsignors 
Kellenberg and Schultheiss. Even this 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 
For Catalogue and Further Information 
Address the Registrar 














IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training, pre-med, pre-law. 20 miles from Phila- 
delphia overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimulating 
social and sports program. Dramatic and musical pro- 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike 
living units, fireproof buildings. Pool. Farm and dairy. 
325-acre campus with lake for swimming and canoeing. 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. Catalog on request. 
Registrar, Box G, 
Immaculata lege, Immaculata, Pa. 








COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 

COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 

Resident and Day College for Women 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 
Address Registrar 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
Liberal Arts i A.B. Degree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 

Accredited by the " 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 











SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania — 

Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 

$ helor of Arts 
seme ° a mos of Science in Home Economics 

and in Elementary Education 
e Bachelor of Music 

Thirty miles east of Pittsburgh on the main line of 
the P.R.R. For catalogue and viewbook, address 
The Registrar. Box 23-8. 














GILMOUR ACADEMY 


A Resident and Day Preparatory 
School for Boys 
Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 


Member of the North Central Association of schools 
and colleges. Conducted by The Brothers of Holy 
Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. Situated in the picturesque 
a Valley in suburban Cleveland, ge the 
facilities afforded by the city’s libraries, galleries 
and museums, Distinctive rural-home atmosphere. 
133 acre campus. Educational, cultural, and physical 
training programs. 7 accredited four year college 
preparatory course offered. Classes limited to 
students. Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C., Head- 
master. 











ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and 
Health and Physical 
with the Good 


Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepare 


S. in Music 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted ay Suton of ae, Grunt to Hi ed ge of Women. 


Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 
Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course i 


s dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 
leads to degree of B.S. and 











ADRIAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS 2x. 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
es: Dpematics; Fre-Lagal we Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
ear Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. E 

Opportunities in Art. ‘ oe 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 





MARIAN COLLEGE 


B.A., B.S. degree. Liberal arts, sciences, teacher train- 
ing, pre-professional, home-making, medical technology, 
secretarial science. Conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Francis. Opportunities for initiative and leadership. 
Modern well-equipped buildings, new residence hall and 
gym. Spacious campus, woodlands, spring-fed lake. 
Swimming, riding, boating, and ice-skating. Interesting 
social program. Catalog. 


MARIAN COLLEGE 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Ind. 








SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS COLLEGE 


oung women live graciously, grow spiritually, 
. ’ Prepare for careers 

auipus tradition of charm and friendliness si 

An accredited college; B.A., B.S., B.F.A. cen eee 


art, secretarial, journalism, home economics teachir 
sec sm, 8, ng, 
speech and radio. Interesting cultural, athletic, social 


programs. Well-equipped buildings. Catalog. 
Box 43, SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 





MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls, High School for resident and day stu- 
dents. Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. 
Fully accredited. Member of North Central Associa- 
tion. College Preparatory, General Academic, Music, 
Art, Home-Making courses, Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 








YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mis- 

sionary Sister doing 

catechetical and nurs- 

ing work in U. S. A. 

and Okinawa, Age 16-30. 
te: 


Daughters of Mary 
HEALTH of the SICK 
Vista Maria 
Cragsmoor, N. Y. 




















The Handmaids of the Church 
invite you in your field of modern missionary 
apostolate in our own Southland where mil- 
lions of souls are hungry for the truth of Christ. 
Please write to: 
SISTER MARY, 
1840 Pigeon Pt. Rd., Beaufort, South Carolina 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











NURSERY SCHOOL PARISH WORK 
CATECHISM 


MISSION SISTERS of the Holy Ghost 


Work With 
Youths e@ Adults eo 
To Restore all to Christ 
Write: SUPERIOR 
86 W. 4th St. MESA, ARIZONA 


Children © Families 
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To My Mother On My Birthday 
Mother, how shall I thank you for 
my life, 


Now that you are safe 
the veil with God 
While I, achieving, yet have un- 
achieved 

That final victory: to be at home— 

Even as you—with God? Take then 
this gift, 

The heart you gave me, give it 
back today 


beyond 


Into that other Mother’s timeless 
care 

Who loves and keeps us both, you 
at her Heart, 

Me, Servant of her Son and pris- 
oner 

Here upon earth, yet Heaven is 
today 

Quite near to me—in memory of 
you! 


T is incredible that, having this tal- 

ent, the Cardinal finds time to 
use it. The nature of his average day 
would make a man trained to heavy 
labor feel bone-weary and mentally 
exhaust a high pressure, dyed-in-the- 
wool, top business executive; _ still, 
long after midnight a passing police- 
man can see a glimmer of light from an 
upstairs room, and sometimes the light 
may still be on at four! 

When His Eminence travels, he liter- 
ally flies. Last year when, for the third 
time, he went to Korea and spent the 
Christmas Season with America’s fight- 
ing soldiers in combat, on ships and 
in hospitals, he actually flew around 
the world, covering 28,000 miles in 32 
days, arriving in Rome on the morn- 
ing of the Consistory in which His 
Holiness honored Archbishop McIntyre, 
of Los Angeles, and 22 other prelates 
with membership in the College of 
Cardinals. 

To give an idea of how His Emi- 
nence spends his time when traveling, 
a recent trip is detailed here. On a 
Sunday morning, Cardinal Spellman 
pontificated at the ten o'clock Mass in 


St. Patrick’s Cathedral to open the 
annual Catholic Charities Drive and 
shortly afterward left for LaGuardia 


Airport with Monsignor Schultheiss. At 
6:30 p.m. His Eminence was in the Ho- 
tel Muehlebach in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. He was guest of honor at a 
dinner for businessmen who were 
planning Rockhurst College Day. After 
dinner and an informal talk, he drove 
te the home of Bishop Edwin V. 
O’Hara, where he remained as an 
overnight guest. 

In the morning (Monday) the Cardi- 
nal offered Mass in the Chapel of a 
community of cloistered nuns. After 
Mass he said part of his Office, greeted 
each nun, spoke briefly to them and 
drove to the Church of St. Francis 
Xavier, where he presided at Pontifi- 
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al Mass. At luncheon, he addressed 
the clergy on the topic, “The Chal- 
jnge of the Priesthood Today.” He 
laid the cornerstone of a new faculty 
puilding at Rockhurst College, address- 
ed the gathering on “The Meaning of 
Catholic Education,” added a gift of 
$5,000 for the college to his spiritual 
blessing, and, accompanied by Bishop 
O'Hara, drove through the diocese, 
visiting Catholic Institutions. 

At one hospital, he shook hands 
with all the Sisters and nurses and 
visited the patients. At 6:30 p.m. the 
Cardinal was back at the Muehlebach 
as guest of honor at a dinner for 600 
persons. To Monsignor Schultheiss he 
semed as fresh and as happy as 
though he had not been occupied 
every minute of the whole day. This 
iy no proof that the Cardinal was not 
tired, but neither those who work with 
His Eminence nor his friends since 
American College days have — ever 
heard Cardinal Spellman complain of 
keing weary, overtaxed, or overworked! 

The Cardinal then delivered another 
address, this time under the hot glare 
of television lights. After dinner, he 
left the dais to go down on the floor 
and greet the guests. 

Early the next morning (Tuesday) 
the Cardinal drove to St. Teresa’s 
College for Women, where he offered 
Mass for the students and the Sisters. 
After breakfast, he drove back to 
Bishop O’Hara’s house to meet .Arch- 
bishop Hunkeler of Kansas City, Kansas. 
The Cardinal was concerned with news 
of the floods which had swept the 
Kansas Valleys and deeply interested 
in the relief program that had _ been 
organized, to which he contributed $10,- 
000. Within an hour, the Cardinal, 
the Archbishop, and the Bishop had 
arrived in the stricken area, where he 
saw the devastation at first hand. His 
Eminence then drove to St. Mary’s 
College, at Xavier, Kansas, where he 
addressed the faculty, student body, 
and the novices. 

At noon the Cardinal drove to the 
Kansas City airport and took off at 
12:20 p.m. for New Orleans. He ar- 
lived at 5:00 p.m. and was immediately 
taken to a studio for a television pro- 
gram. Later he was interviewed on 
radio and made a tape recording for 
a future broadcast. He discussed the 
consecration of Bishop Bowers at which 
he was to officiate the following morn- 
ing. Bishop Bowers is the first Negro to 
be consecrated a bishop in the United 
States. His See is now at Accra, Africa. 

At dinner, the Cardinal was the 
guest of Archbishop Rummel of New 
Orleans. Late in the evening, they 
drove seventy-five miles to Bay St. Louis, 
Where the ceremony of consecration 
was to take place. They stayed over- 
night at the Seminary of St. Augustine, 
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teaching, nursing, or the care of children. 


DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 

offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 

between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 

all and follow Him may find peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God in social work, 

Send for descriptive literature to 

SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 

Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 














ACTIVE CARMELITES 


Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love—her scapular. 
are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm offers untold possibilities for your talents. Girls 
from 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, who feel that they have a vocation and who desire to live a life 
hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated to Mary and Carmel, are welcome to send for descriptive 
literature or come for a personal interview. Apply to: 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, O. CARM. 


St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. 





If you 














BON SECOURS SISTERS 


Invite young ladies who wish to conse- 
crate their lives to God through the care 
of the sick, at home, in hospitals, conval- 
escent homes, and home for crippled chil- 
dren. For information, write: 
Rev. Mother Regional 
2000 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, 23, Maryland 

















The Church needs Missi ies hi domestic 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 
ligence, good character and generous heart are quali- 
fied to fill this need. If interested apply to 

REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Pallottine Missionary Sisters 
St. Mary’s Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 





CARMELITE SISTERS of ST. THERESE 


Are you interested? 
In a missionary community dedicated to the love and 
service of God hy following St. Therese’s WAY OF 
SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD. 
The active service of charity includes: Teaching in small 
missions, Nurseries, Catechetical Instructions, Care of 
the Aged, Retreat Apostolate. Address 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Villa Teresa, 1300 Classen Drive, Oklahoma City, Okla. 














Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


A Religious C ity of Mi y Sisters 
Traine Catechists and Professional Social 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 71st 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature 














Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the priyilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 


Francis 











CARMELITE SISTERS — 


of the Divine Heart of Jesus welcome candidates 
who wish to consecrate themselves to the Divine 
Heart of Jesus, by taking care of children, the aged 
or missions. Apply to the 


Reverend Mother Provincial, 
1214 Kavanaugh Place, Wauwatosa, 13, Wis. 





MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, Indonesia, North and South 
America. 
For Information Write: 

MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 

8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 














Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 


offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities, We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial, and high 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- 
ists; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missions. 
Please write to: Mother Superior 


Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 








Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers of The Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 
Congregation of Home Mis- 
sionaries, nurse the sick, 
are employed in other trades 
and clerical works, invite 
young men 16 to 45 to 
enter their ranks. Write to: 


Rev. Brother Superior 


St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka, Missouri 














CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may at- 
tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 
by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 
BROTHER. 
Write: The Master of Novices, 
Hospitaller Brothers of St. John of God, 
190 Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 

















GIVE GOD A HAND 


—as office man, mechanic, printer, electrician, 
architect, painter, etc. Boys of high school 
age receive high school education. 


DIVINE WORD MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS 


Techny, Ill., or Conesus, N. Y. 
Please send me free literature: 
Name 





Street 
City Zone 

















The Missionary Sisters 
of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote their lives to teaching, nursing, and car- 
ing for the aged and orphans in the home and 
foreign missions. Does the Sacred Heart call 
you to serve Him in this Congregation? Write to 


Mother Provincial, St. Michael’s Convent 
Bernharts Reading, Pa. 











Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.I.C.) 
devote themselves to teaching in Grammar 
School, High School and College. For in- 
formation address: 
Brother George 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 


Brother Director 
Mount Assumption Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 











Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not to be 
able to take care of all of them because we lack sisters and priests. As a PRIEST or a LAY BROTHER 
you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, M bique), as well 
as in S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia) . 








— Apply To —— 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 8th GRADERS AND LAY BROTHERS 
Director of Vocations Director of Vocations 
Consolata House of Studies c lata Missi Seminary 
5406 Colorado Ave., Washington, D. C. 52 Ellicott Ave., Batavia, N. Y. 








may secure information and literature by 


BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS | | okDER” oF terete mots 


consecrates his natural 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA SAINT BENEDICT? farit'*Spirie “or monas- 


rm spirit of monas- 


y = H : - : . tic family life. Brothers are the craftsmen of the 
Young men interested in teaching or in the monastery: butcher, baker, machinist, blacksmith, 
various allied activities of the religious life printer, farmer, as well as men with no specific trade 


-—all have their place in the life of a monastery. No 
better employer than God. His reward is a_hundred- 
fold in this life, and life everlasting. Write for 


BROTHER HYACINTH, C.S.C. meray. REY, PAUL M. NAMLEN, ©.5.8., 
St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie 9, New York New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Arkansas 














BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as a 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresse 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Chr 


YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school work or the 








Director of Vocations 





St. Maur’s Priory | sshatitation of problem boys can obtain more 
South Union, Kentucky | information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 











Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, 


in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybod 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. r Seiad 


PIARIST FATHERS 


PIARIST FATHERS 


(Order of the Pious Schools) 
founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 


Write for further information to the 


P. 0. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 

















welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God as priests in this country or in the for iss 
to their choice. Lack of funds no obstacle. ’ ee ee aes 
8th graders and high school students should apply for minor seminary. 
apply for clerical novitiate. 
Young Men, 18 to 35 years of age, who do not wish to become priests, but feel called to the Religious Life, 


ere invited to join the Society as Loy Brothers. Theirs is a well balanced life of prayer and work, office, shop. 
kitchen, and farm work . : 


THE MISSIONARIES of the SACRED HEART 


College and university students may 


Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 2, Illinois 
(Located 40 miles west of Chicago, III.) 











further information. 








THE PASSIONIST FATHERS 


live a monastic and an apostolic life. From the solitude of the cloister, 
they go forth to preach missions and retreats. Young men interested 
in a vocation to the Passionist Way of Life are invited to write for 


Those living east of Ohio All others 
should write to: should write to: 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
Passionist Monastery Passionist Monastery 
1901 West Street 5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Union City, New Jersey Chicago 31, Ill. 








We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





where the Bishop-elect had studied and 
had been ordained to the priesthood, 
The next morning His Eminence led 
a motorcade to Our Lady of the Gulf 
Church, where the three-hour ceremony 
took place. 
At the end of the ceremony, the 
Cardinal was guest speaker at a lunch. 
con for the clergy; his topic was the 
great work that Bishop Bowers could 
and would do in Africa. He then pre. 
sented the new Bishop with a check for 
$5,000 for his mission work. At 4:30 
P.M., accompanied by Bishop Gerow and 
Monsignor Schultheiss, the party drove 
to Gulfport, where the people lined the 
streets to greet the Cardinal. Frem 


| there he drove to Biloxi, where he had 


been invited to visit the new school 
of Notre Dame. At the exercises, His 
Eminence was introduced to Mrs. David 
Powell and her six children. He had 
met her husband, a member of the 
Air Force, in Korea at Christmas. Since 
then, David Powell had been killed. 

The Cardinal, wishing to perpetuate 
the memory of this airman, gave a 
check for $2,000 to Monsignor McCon- 
nell, Administrator of Notre Dame 


| School, asking that the interest be 


used in perpetuity as a prize for an 
annual David Powell essay, the subject 
to be “What America Means to Me.” 

At 6:00 p.xat. the Cardinal was at 
Keesler Air Base in Mississippi, where 
he was guest of honor at a_ dinner 
tendered by all the officers at the base. 
After dinner, he attended a_ mission 


| service for the airmen in the _ Post 


auditorium. The Cardinal addressed 
the congregation, celebrated Benedic- 
tion of the Most Blessed Sacrament, 
shook hands with a thousand _ soldiers 
and, near midnight. was back in the 
Seminary at St. Augustine. 

Next morning at 5:45 the Cardinal 
offered Mass for the seminarians and 


| at 7:00 a.m. was on his way to the air- 


port in New Orleans. At 9:00 A.M., 
with Monsignor Schultheiss, he was 
homeward bound. At 2:50 p.m. he was 
in New York. On arrival at his resi- 
dence he was met by the home secre- 
tary, Monsignor Fleming, who present- 
ed the Cardinal with matters of urgent 


| importance concerning which His Emi- 


nence took immediate action! And that 
evening he attended a public function. 


¢ eoraed was an average trip, just as the 
single day of activity which the writer 
selected was an average day. 

The writer, in personal conversation 
with His Eminence, looked for signs of 
wear but found none. The Cardinal 
is buoyant, almost boyish in his en- 
thusiasms and his energy. He seems to 
have time for everyone and everything, 
and the only person worn out during 
the days of research on this article was 


/ene tired Bishop—the ‘author, Jim 
| Bishop. 
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BIGGEST: DOLL 
VALUE in AMERICA 


SHE SLEEPS 
SHE CRIES 
_SHE SITS 























Look at these features usually 
found only on dolls up to $12.95: 


=> | WASHABLE FROM HEAD TO TOE 
ese Bathe her like a real baby — her 

T4P entire body is genuine Latex. 
= SHE MAKES FACES 


. 2 Pinch her chubby pink cheeks and see 
+ her pout, or pucker up for a kiss! Her 
exquisitely modeled unbreakable vinyl 
head is perfect in every detail. 


\ MYSTIC SKIN 


Her entire body is Mystic Skin filled 
with miracle foam satin-soft rubber. 


See @ a 
MS MEL tos 
SILK EMBROIDERED DRESS ie fi Gr ee. 
She is dressed up in a custom wardrobe. 4% A Le 
Glamorous, sheer party dress is covered ~*, 4 i “ 
with expensive, shimmering real silk 
cut-work embroidery! She is America’s most 
beautifully dressed baby doll. 


EXTRA LONG MAGIC BRAIDS 


$ S Her amazing Saran hair, guaranteed not to 
Ts come out, can actually be shampooed and set. 


Baby Blue Eyes is cuddly and life-like—the 
ultimate in doll realism. She is 20 inches tall. 
Her rosy cheeks, cute open mouth and real 
lashes over big, beautiful blue eyes that open 
and close are a little girl’s dream. Her arms, 
legs and head are moveable so she can sit up 
and assume life-like poses. 

Her head turns—she coos hao: like a 
real baby, when you hold her tight. Your favor--. 
ite little girl will love caring for this cuddly 
baby—she is so adorable in her dream dress. 




















































as a baby 


! 
| 








Easy to 8 
Set Hair 2. g Niresk Industries, Inc., Dept. WB-28 k 
e f ‘. ial 4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
any Style y a Rush amazing ‘‘Baby Blue Eyes’ doll, Vanity Set, Curlers and Hair Style a 
a Booklet at $5.95 plus C.O.D. postage. Full purchase price refunded if not ¥ 
1 100% satisfied. 1 
& oct chica imc uGib eke cobs ks oumkd eae 3a een nb eres Gkasiewanees me Eses i 
g (please print) P| 
; : in 66 60a 5K b0G DKS 6046005004 009446006 OOHRS Hee VCERReReEEKeCECeees Ql 
a So 6:0n0 cbs Sie wv bbs heed ccnende rectevagevus pS eee Dee ccccwee i 
a © Send C.O.D. plus postage gz 
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2032 This is Absolutely Your LAST OPPORTUNITY To Obtain 
OF THESE FAMOUS INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS BY 


FULTON J. SHEEN 
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LET BISHOP SHEEN HELP YOU, TOO 


| —y many years, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen has been offering words of guidance and of hope 
to men and women in all walks of life. Through his many books he has sought to focus 
his readers’ attention on the important problems of our times—spiritual, emotional, political, 
and even international. His broad understanding, his keen analyses, and his untiring efforts to 
help others have made him one of our most beloved clergymen. 


Now, in this unprecedented Family Reading Club offer, you are invited to start your: mem- 
bership in the Club by accepting three of Bishop Sheen's latest best-sellers for only $1.89 
(plus shipping)—one & as your first selection, and the other two as ee! free gift for 
joining. This 45 a special offer, and will be in effect for a short time only. Read, below, how 
the Family Reading Club operates, what it stands for, and how it brings you the finest novels 
each month for only $1.89 each—and offers you valuable Bonus Books to enhance your home 
library. Then mail the coupon for your three books, and join the Club today! 

NOTE: If you already own, or have read any of these books by Bishop Sheen, you may wish 
another copy to give as a gift to a friend or to your church library. Or if you prefer, you may 
substitute any of the other fine. books listed below for any of those by Bishop Sheen. 
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J. Sheen 
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PEACE OF SOUL 


The Magnificent Book That Shows You How To Win 
Your Conflicts—With Yourself And With The World! 


Here is Bishop Sheen’s message of hope and guid- 
ance to men and women everywhere! It tells us what 
we have forgotten: that man’s inner conflicts are 
resolved through God's love only. ‘‘Peace of Soul’’ 
brilliantly lights our way, shows us the laws of 
nature and of Grace, the true answer to war, sin, guilt. 
Perhaps no other book will ever have as immediate 
and Jasting an effect on your life and happiness. 





LIFT UP YOUR HEART 


Simple, Practical Advice On How To Direct Your Thoughts 
To Live A Spiritually Complete Life 


Bishop Sheen says that every ae finds himself on 
one of three levels. On the lowest plane are those 
who are worried and frustrated. The middle level 
includes those who have acquired virtue -and peace 
of mind. But on the Divine Level are those who 
have achieved the highest degree of happiness and 
fulfillment. Here is practical advice on how you can 
raise yourself from one level to the next higher level. 





THE WORLD'S FIRST LOVE 


Bishop Sheen Writes Masterfully, Movingly; And Tells 
The Soul-Stirring Story of Mary, Mother Of God 
Beautifully and powerfully, Bishop Sheen tells of 
the only love that reaches the summit or perfection, 
With deep understanding, he tells of the mysteries 
of the Virgin Birth and — in grey 
tail che great truths about Holy Mary. Bishop Sheen 
encourages you to enlist as a warrior of love and 
peace; he inspires you to remake yourself in the 
mould of the Woman who is unlike all others. 








IF YOU HAVE READ ANY OF THE ABOVE BOOK 
Costain—the story of the cup Jesus used at the Last Supper; (2) Th 
trations, 900 pages ; (3) **The Story of America in Pictures'’—a thrilling panorama of our nation’s history in gripping page-size pictures. 


S$, you may substitute any of the following: (1) "The Silver Chalice’* by Thomas B. 
orndike-Barnhart Desk Dictiona i 


—contains 80,000 entries, 700 illus- 








WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! [aT couron nowi ~~ 


The Family Reading Club makes this uh- 
usual offer to demonstrate how member- 
ship in the Club brings-you the best and 
most enjoyable new books at much less 

regular editions! 
Founded to select and distribute books 
which are worthwhile, interesting and 
entertaining without being objectionable 
in any way, the Family Reading Club is 
just what you have been loo t 
Each month publishers submit books 
they believe will meet the Family Read- 
ing Club standards. Our Editors then 
select the book they can recommend most 
enthusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
novels, biographies and inspirational 
books by such outstanding authors’ as 
Thomas Costain, Fulton Oursler, Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, Darwin Teilhet 
and Bellamy Partridge. They aré€ books 
you can leave where children can read 
them if they wish 


the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. You pay 
postman: nothing; your bill will be due 
later. It is mot necessary to purchase a 
book every month—you may accept as few 
as four each year to retain your member- 
ship. And you will receive an outstand- 
ing “‘Bonus” Book free for each four 
Club selections you take. 


How Members Save 60% 
Thus, the purchase of books from the 
Club for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 
to $4.00 in the publishers’ original edi- 
tions—saves you from 35% to 50% on 
each book you accept. And when the 
value of the Bonus Books is figured in, 
you can save as much as 60% of your 
book dollars! 
Join Now—Send No Money 
Let us introduce you to the Family 
Reading Club NOW while you can get all 
three of Bishop Sheen’s best-sellers—two 


CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with MempersHiP 


! FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 11-S!, MINEOLA, 


Please send me at once the three books I have chec' 
at the right as my two Membership Gift 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all thr sO enroll me as a member of the 

ub and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 


of notifying you in advance if I do not. wish to accept 

members’ prios of aly $1.50 cach tena Deena ea 
of o1 89 eac 

= od (plus postage and 

I may accept as few as four selections or alterna 


during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus Book 


j tions or alternates I accept. 


. There are no membership dues or fees, and 


with each four Club selec- 


SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
If not delighted, I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 
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Wheat Membership Means To You 


as your FREE Membership Gift, and one 
as your first Club selection = for only 


$1.89! Or if you prefer, you may substi- 
books lis 


[_] te Silver Chatice § 





and No. 


(Please print) The Story of amer- 





tute any of the alternate 


However, as this offer 
soon, we urge you to act now! 


FAMILY READING CLUB e¢ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


ted 
above. Send no money, just the coupon. 
may be withdra’ 


ica in Pictures 


Zone. State. 





Under 21........ 


i Same offer in Canada. 
wo ge, if [ Address 105 Bond 8t., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Offer good only in U. 8. A. and Canada. 
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